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0’Keefe Ale is a life (of the party) preserver. If you're lost in a sea 
of indifferent ales, say OK for O’Keefe and get the natural flavour 
of pure ale. At your next party, keep pleasure afloat with a yo-ho-ho 
and a case of O’Keefe. It’s the ale that party-givers and party-goers 


like because there’s a whole raft of refreshment in every bottle. 
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How we'll try to fight the perils of atomic waste 


dawn of ow 


proaches, € anada 


4s fhe atomic age ap 


faces a proble m that 


plagues all industrial nations: what to 
ak will thre radtoact ve Waste fron 
the nuclear process. There are now 
yveven reactors operating inp Canada, 
producing 170 pounds of atomic wastes 
a vear. By 1965, ten reactors will pro 
duce four times as much waste, rane 
ine from used fuel elements containin: 


intensely radioactive fission products, to 


diluted wastes such as the water used to 
How wil 
dangers heine 


Viaclean’s 
Vewman 


cool reactors they he dis 
avotd 


Ottawa 


posed of {re the 

ed? Officially, ves 
editor Pe f¢ r ( 
Dr. (¢ 1 
vironmental research branch of 


Enerev of Canada Ltd 


interviewed 
Vawson, head of the en 


{forte 


How dangerous is atomic waste, Dr. 
Mawson? 

Potentially, quite dangerous 
contain toxic 
strontium 90 
methods ot 


Fission 

radio isotopes 
However, there 
managing 
followed, 


products 
such as 
are In use Sale 
them. If methods are 
the hazard to the public is no 
than that from other industrial 
trons 

What are these “safe methods” for 
getting rid of atomic waste? 

It can either be confined so that it 
escape into the environment o1 
it can be diluted before it is dispersed, 
so that its concentrations in the public 
small 

only be 
We use both methods 
We liberate filtered from high 
Stacks and dilute into 
cooling water which goes into the river 
We also put low-leve: liquids into the 
High-level confined 
in underground tanks or buried in seal- 


these 
greatel 


opera- 


doesn't 


The sec 
with 


domain are negligibly 
method can 
level wastes 


ond used 
low 
vuses 


liquids reactor 


ground Wastes are 


ed concrete containers 


Has there been any public hazard? 
So tar about 800 pounds of fission 
products have been produced at Chalk 


River and there has been no evidence 
whatsoever of any public hazard 
There’s been some talk about Perch 


Lake. What did you find there? 


Perch Lake tests showed that even 
if the stream draining the lake were 
used for drinking water in the plant 
the workers would receive only a frac 


tion of the maximum permissible intake 
of radionuclides. The flesh of fish from 
the lake 
Safely 


I, there any truth to the report that 


could be eaten with complete 


Perch Lake fish have died? 

Fish in Perch Lake. like fish every 
where, have died. But there Is no ev 
dence whatever that this was due Oo 


diouctivity 

Are there any new developments in 
sight for disposing of atomic waste? 
What about baking it into glass, for 
instance? 

Experimental fixation in glass has 


been carried out successfully and radio 


Ow tne 


active glass has been buried be 
iter table. Also, very promising work 
it Chalk River for pu 
liquid wastes by 
through 
I his 
hazardous 
Would you say the disposal of atom- 


ic waste is a major problem? 


Is in 


heation of 


progress 
passing 


them a mineral called clinopti 


1Oli Le material removes the most 


j 


radionuclides 


No. providing that there is normal 
igilance, a sense of responsibility and 
villingness to spend a reasonable 
imount of money. The cost of waste 


management Is estimated to be one per- 


cent of the cost of nuclear power. ~ 





WATCH FOR 


MORE ACCURATE FORE- 
CASTS from the weather-watchers 
of the Department of Transport 
With the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, the DOT is testing 
an unmanned weather — station, 
powered by an atomic battery, on 
Graham Island, just 750 
south of the north pole. If it works, 
more will be scattered throughout 
the arctic in previously 
impossible (for manned stations) 
places as the middle of Hudson 
Bay, giving meteorologists a much 
closer fix on what kind of weather's 
coming from where. Meanwhile, 
WATCH OUT FOR commercials 
with your weather forecasts. A 
telephone answering 
Calgary has instituted an 


miles 


such 


service mn 


idea 





that’s been working on a smaller 
scale in Vancouver for more than 
a yeal People dial an advertised 
number for a recorded forecast, 
but get a commercial first. 


WHEY: Little Miss Muffet’s  fa- 
vorite breakfast food. a by-product 


of cheese, has now been turned 
into a powder that will be used 
commercially in cookies and can 


There is no recent 
curds 


dies and things 
news about 


AN AUTUMN TURKEY GLUT: 
Turkey producers 
coming for almost 
ing to professor 

the Ontario 


have seen it 
a year, accord 
Ross Cavers of 
Agricultura! College, 
but the industry is “too immature” 


to plan ahead. Most turkey pro 
ducers, he says. still work in two 
year cycles: one vear they don't 


produce enough and “prices rise, so 
the next they produce 
much and fall. This 
Cavers anticipates a record crop of 
145,000,000 pounds of white and 
dark meat and predicts a sharp 
drop in prices between Thanksgiy 
ing and Chri Meanwhile, the 
Canadian Turkey Federation is try- 


veal too 


prices yeal 


stmas 


ing to alert its members with the 
slogan, “Will “61 be overdone 

TREES THAT WALK LIKE 
MEN: A Tennessee hunter named 
Harold L. Webb has patented a 
shooter’s biind that looks like a 


tree stump. Its made of two 
wooden segments held together by 
bolts and painted to resemble bark 
The bottom is held down by 
camouflaged as roots and the top 
swings open to let the hunter stand 


up and 


pegs 


shoot 








PROFILE: Why the U.S. may adopt colored money 


than 
has long 


Whether it's worth more or less 
ours, American paper money 
been a petty annoyance to Canadian 
tourists who often hand ten- 
spot for a dollar's worth of cigarettes 


Now the U.S. is thinking seriously of 


OVer a 


adopting our style of different colors 
for different} denominations. What's 
more, a Canadian, or at least an ex- 
Canadian. ts showing them why and 
how. She's Elizabeth Rudel Smith, the 
new treasurer of the Untted States, 
Who admits that “my experience in 
Canada convinced me that dills” of 
different colors are a very practical 


assistance to making quick change and 
in identifying money.” One of her 


best 


arguments is a roll of S&& in Cana 
dian bills 

Mrs. Smith. a brown-haired and viva 
cious widow, was born in) Montreal 
about half a century ago. Her Ameri 
cun parents owned the Rudel Machin 
ery Co. there. (The firm was sold to 
Canadian Fairbanks - Morse last year 
and Mrs. Smith's brother. who. still 
lives in Montreal, now serves as vice- 


president.) She was educated in private 


schools around Montreal and com 





~ 


Treasurer Smith 


muted from there to university in the 
U.S. Though she had dual citizenship 
When she left Montreal at twenty. she 


left as a Canadian and didn’t straighten 
out her American citizenship ull she 
was nearly thirty. Before her 
to a California businessman 
feature editor on the San Rafael (Calif.) 


marriage 


she was a 


Independent-Journal She has on 
daughter, one son and two grandchil 
dren (‘some of my best friends are 
under seven”) and she has been in 


in California Democratic poli 


tics for years. Before het 


terested 


appointment 


Some small towns spring to life: 


Iwo decades ago, 59 of the 
people of Manitoba lived in the country 


percent 


small towns. Two years ago, 


was the other way round: 59 percent 


ol nm very 


were living in cities. And most of thos: 
who have moved have yeen young 
which has meant that a greater and 
greater percentage of those left behind 
have been elderly and more and more 
of the province’s rural communities 
have grown sleepy and stagnant 

Now that situation is beginning to 
chen largely because of a deliber 
ate campaign launched by Premier Dufl 
Roblin’s Conservatives. The idea behind 


s what Roblin calls “decentraliza 
lion setting up new, small industries 
n the old, small towns. The trick is to 
talk the litthe towns into forming de 


velopment corporations, and then match 


local investment with government loans 


Roblin’s) minister of industry and 
commerce, Gurney Evans. and Evans 
deputy minister Rex Grose, started in 
195% They divided the province into 


seven regions, then assessed each re 
gion’s assets and liabilities and began 
giving pep-talks to groups “right down 


to Ladies’ Aid.” in Groses phrase 
The campaign has had its effects 
\lready 159 factories have Ope ned in 


small towns, and industries have invest 


ed or promised to invest) mor than 
$150 million 

How does work”? Take Carberry, 
a town of 1,650. Vnose development 
corporation raised $62.500. With that 
the corporation bought an abandoned 
airport. One hangar was sold to potato 
growers for a warehouse two. other 
to a plant that makes roofing from 
wheat straw 

Evans and Grose proudly list two 
dozen other community corporations, 
and by and large most Manitobans 


fee| 


business 


including even opposition MLAs 
its a pretty good deal. A few 
men 


ernment funds (five million dollars have 


have squawked abont using gov 


been lent so far) to help other busi- 


Frontier she was the state’s 
labor 

In a much less important way, Mrs 
Smith's new job is roughly 


to that of of the 


to the New 

assistant commissione!l 

equivalent 
Bank of 


governor 


Canada—she signs the folding money, 
for one thing 

Will si e soon be signing colored 
folding money? So tar. Mrs. Smith has 
been unable to get any action out of 


Secretary of the Treas 
ury Douglas Dillon and President Ken 
nedy, each of whom has more pressing 


her two bosses. 


problems. But. she says. her mail is 
running adgait four to one in favor ol 
her proposal, with many of the favor 
able letters coming from cashiers in 
restaurants and stores who have had 
to make good for big bills they've 


given away by mistake. One of the 
most common unfavorable urguments 
she hears is that anvone looking over 
your shoulder will be able to see how 
much you've withdrawn from the bank 
When she hears that, Mrs. Smith whip 
out her etghty-eight Canadian dollai 
holds the roll sidewavs, and says Not 
if you hold it that way KNOWL TON 
NASH 


will they like it? 


nessmen, but most of what objection 
there are have come from labor lead 
Cl Jimmy James, president of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labor, charg 
hat garment § tactortse ire being et 
up in small towns to escape Winnipeg 
higher ninimum wae Hh in ho 
ompa d to 6I1c) I ) W n 
p firm na nanged I nam 
ind Tl } ruil M nnon cu tk 

t awa trom nior ontract sa 
Jame Sam Goodmat Ice-pre dent of 
the MEI a\ moving the varment 
firms away from Winnipeg will 
pool of unemployed, skilled worker 

he cit 

Hx i he mall town nems 
iking their great leap forward Mo 
of them like it. naturally. Still 

Carberry is just like a big hapy 

family says Hazel Barriste a men 


er of the committee that helped rat 
SOO I like to s¢ nd 


afraid all th 


tO al ipp il R 


COMMENT 








EDITORIAL: How the constitution keeps unemployed men unemployed 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


monopoly of “education” makes 


to help the three quarters of ou 


before they can get secure jobs 


Ottaw: 


HAS REVEALED another pocket in the con- 


stitutional strait jacket in which Canada is confined. 


The provincial 


t extremely and needlessly difficult 


r unemployed who need schooling 


has stretched the British North America Act far enough 


to allow federal aid to vocational education, and that permits a fairly 


ambitious program of retraining 


pays ps percent of the cost 


Sounds good 


unemployed for which Ottawa 


But the catch is that almost 


all vocational training courses require grade ten or grade nine edu- 


cation as a prerequisite 


jobs, in about three cases ot 


grade eight 
pens, 


are Only marginally literate 


is to be retaught how to read, write and do simple arithmetic. 


and the reason why the unemployed can't get 
t of four, is that they haven't even got 
People who haven't got grade eight (unless, as often hap- 
they ve been able to educate themselves since leaving school) 


What they need more than anything else 


Then, 


but not until then, they'd be able to get some good out of vocational 


training. 


Fechnically the problem is not too difficult. The teacher shortage 
has eased a good deal — in some provinces this year there are more 


teachers available than there are jobs. As for the money, it wouldn't 


take a very big fraction of the hundreds of millions we spend each year 


on unemployment insurance benefits and relief, to finance a crash 


program of adult education. 
It's not trivial, either. 


The difficulty is in the constitution. 
Education, of all the provincial powers, 


is the one most jealously guarded by the Province of Quebec, and the 
slightest hint of invasion by Ottawa sets off a tremendous reaction of 
protest. But teaching a grown man to read is not quite the same thing 
as forming the mind of a young child, and the plight of the semiliterate 
unemployed is grave enough to warrant extraordinary measures. It’s 


something for the federal government and the provincial premiers to 
talk about, when they get tired sharing out our tax dollars. 





MAILBAGS: The troubles of our magistrates’ courts / What will the ESP tests really prove? 


The situation in our magistrates’ courts 
is even more serious than stated in Mr 
Goldenberg’s fine article (Justice Mis- 
carries in our Police Courts, For the 
Sake of Argument, July 15). Our mag 
istrates are on much too familiar terms 
with local police. Collusion is a strong 
and dangerous word, but you could find 
a lot of collusive atmosphere around 
where, quite obviously, the local mag 
istrate has every opportunity to discuss 


police 


should be 


evidence with prior to trials 
lar re 
moved from police premises, and mag 
istrates should be absolutely forbidden 
foot in police premises. Bot 


magistrates and should be re 


Magistrates’ courts 


to sel 
judges 
quired to give assurance from time to 
that they have 
evidence with police prior to hearing a 
trial 


K.¢ 


time never discussed 


LEONARD A. BOND, SO. BURNABY, 
How swift are the wings of thought? 


Mr. Katz 


faster than the speed of 


travels 
(Extra 


states that telepathy 


light 
sensory Perception, July 29). This, I 


am afraid, is a postulate only. The 


maximum distance you can send and 


telepathic nessage at the 


about 8,000 


receive a 
miles (from 


earth to the other) 


present time ts 
one side of the 


Light travels this distance in less than 


one 20th of second and | am afraid 
that there is no way of designing a 
telepathic experiment where the times 
ould be measured to this degree of 
wcuracy We will have Wall ntil 
can run telepathy experiments over 
stronomical literally distam 
befor MM in know if te lepathy does 
pugate at Taste than light peed 
1. \ ROKRLRI MONTREA 
* Teleological processes function ac 
re lit i he laws natural to then 
ile gory not according to the pre 
CONG i and arbitra ideas of Di 
Rhine and his associates. If man would 
6 holeness of mind first he would 
find that these processe would become 
to him a matically E. 
! ! ‘ mm ti SURREY ( 
“ While I 0 i cle on ESP, 
i lor nd C rf was ful 
ni | \mon he pudl shed Xperience 
Wi of a yan from Thornhill, 
Ontar 1 had id nearly to the bot 
, 
ps 


tom of the article when the name Paul 
Reading almost jumped out at me and 
1 realized the woman in the photo was 
my aunt, whom I have never seen either 
in life or a photograph, but whom I 
wondered about. I believe 
the customary expression is “Thanks” 
but that does not convey all your 
article meant to me MRS. HULLY J 


have often 


HOLMES, GALT, ONT 


“ 


“ About sixty-eight out of every thou- 
sand people who send in that fool card 
will score three or rnore correct num 
bers. (About fifteen in ten thousand 
will score five or more.) A few of these 


people will make high scores in the next 





thern. But this won't 
ESP or any other 
Rhine's 


theories will ascribe to them. As long 


offered to 


tests 
mean that they have 
alphabetical foolishness that Dr 
as he keeps his odds reasonable. some 
body will win S. H. COLLINS 


GUELPH, ONT 


your correspondents 


ive recorded a damaging expose of 
he aims and methods of the students 
f ESP. The evidence given of bias and 
yreconception in the attitudes and lal 
yatory methods of Rhine and his co 
workers shows clearly why their brand 
ft pseudo-science rejected by the 
scientific community. You point out 
hat vou! national response ESP test 
will guided at each step by Rhine 
ind Pratt This condition completely 
lestroys its scientific value 1 Ss 


ANCASTER, ONT 


{1 CORRECTION: The IBM card in 


rPlé f referred to here read 


Vaclean's-C BC 


“unive 


Duke 
rsity points out that it is not con- 
nected with the test. The scientifi 
sultants are Dr. J. B. Rhine and his 
parapsychology laboratory, which is at 
Duke - The Editors 


University The 


con- 


The drama of Alberta 


An article on Mr. John Hirsch and the 
Manitoba Theatre Centre (Entertain- 
ment, July 1) clearly states that a 
Northern Alberta Theatre Centre has 
been set up in Edmonton, and infers 
that it is now in operation. This is not 
correct. There is at present no Northern 
Alberta Theatre Centre in existence in 
Edmonton or anywhere else in Alberta 
We do, however. have plenty of lively, 
healthy theatres thriving all year round 
right across the province, and have had 
for many years past J. T. MCCREATH, 
SUPERVISOR OF DRAMA, GOVERNMENT OF 
THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, EDMONTON. 


Things are tough in Russia, too 


Please don't take the reported suffer- 
ings of the artists who leave Russia for 
Canada too much to heart (The Cana- 
dian Ordeal of a Russian Ballet Star, 
Entertainment, July 1). The latest issue 
of Krokedil (Crocodile) has a series of 
show how the new laws 
against work. They show 
people getting two to five years in jail 
for buying books, fruit, etc.. and mak- 
ing two to five rubels profit by reselling 


BURCHELL, 


cartoons to 


“speculators” 


them JAS. R PORONTO. 


Is there a “Jewish look”? 


i do not question Joan Allen’s (A Gen- 
tile Girl's Life in Israel, July 1) view 
of Jewish Israelis since she has spent 
a half observing them and 
I do question her 


Jewish Canadian I use 


a year and 


I have not however 
views on the 


the singular for the ‘Jewish Canadian’ 


because from her article it is obvious 


that Miss Allen has closely observed 
one at most. She may have seen more 
but failed to recognize them because 


they were tall, blond and smoked ciga 
rettes rather than cigars.) She went to 
Israel with a grossly distorted view of 
ll Jews. She found that, in Israel, Jews 
of European origin much the 


sume as Gentiles of European origin. 


seemed 


Authorized as sect 





She returns to Canada amazed that the 
earth over which Jews happen to be 
born can have such a strong effect on 
their hair color and nose shape. — 
LENORE ATWOOD, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


How to be popular 


I would like to vehemently protest the 
shameful article by the Rev. Ray Good- 
all (Let’s disqualify adultery as grounds 
for divorce, For the Sake of Argument, 
July 1). Why doesn’t friend Ray de- 
clare himself a skeptic and fight divine 
revelation in some other way than 
under cover of the gospel ministry? 
It’s pathetic what some men will stoop 
to in an effort to become popular. — 
REV. J. T. MCNAIR, CHILLIWACK, B.¢ 


“ One must admire Mr. Goodall’s 
courage. Undoubtedly he will be sav- 
agely attacked, if not actually crucified 
Few of those who do agree with him 
will dare to say so, for fear of being 
accused of having an axe to grind.—nH. 
H. MARSHALL, TORONTO 


How to fight illiteracy 


We would like Barbara Moon (Can- 
ada’s 2,000,000 illiterates, May 6) to 
know that we in Saskatchewan not only 
share her concern regarding functional 
illiterates but have taken the initial 
steps to assist them. For several years 


now, night classes in adult elementary 








education have been offered 
Saskatchewan communities and we 
hope many more people will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity in the 


n various 


future WILLARD AGNEW, THE ADULT 
EDUCATION DIVISION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, REGINA. 


MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE 5 


Post Office Department, Ottawa. 











“BOOKISH” BEN...THE AGILE GENIUS 


The tenth son of Josiah Franklin was a n’er-do-well. At least that 
was the firm opinion of the folks around Boston who claimed to 
know young Ben well. But in the early 1700’s this dubious mantle 
was readily hung around the shoulders of all bookish youths who 
devoted most of their time to study. 

As the years went by, Benjamin Franklin’s many-faceted genius 
turned this criticism into praise and his accomplishments won him 
world acclaim. Franklin’s statesmanship helped to produce the con- 
stitution of a great nation in the New World and to win acceptance for 
it in the old. His understanding of those around him led to the phil- 


osophic writings in his famed Poor Richard’s Almanac. And his bound- 


less curiosity prompted his identification of lightning and electricity. 

Involved in so many and varied pursuits, Franklin still found time 
to be neighbourly. Perhaps this was his greatest asset for, through 
his example, he created a new respect for the individual’s capacity 
to understand and serve. 

At Toronto-Dominion, our people take great pride in the under- 
standing service they have to offer. That’s why in every one of our 
branches across the country, you'll meet capable, interested people 
who like to help you with any banking problem you may have. 

From your first visit you'll be delighted to find that people make 
the difference at The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 
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“Our folks are 


Siving a party” 


It S no problem tO please guests who like 
Scotch Whisky. Just serve “Black & White’. 
Its a superb Scotch. famous the world over 
for its distinctive character and unvarying 


} . 
Havor 


The Secret is in the Blending 


Black & White Scotch Whisky ts blended 
by expert craftsmen from a. selection of 


Scotland's finest individual whiskies. It has 


all the distinction and gentleness of Scotch 
at its very best smooth, mellow. satisfy- 
ing. Youll always choose right if it's “Black 
& White 


Distilled. blended and bottled in Scotland. 


Available in several sizes 


rp ERT R 
be 
USM Ar y 

payga 


ad 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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M A { L 8 A G continued from page 2 


In his 
Foul-up (June 
as follows to the beginning 
bia Rive: i 
be roughly 
( anada 
exploitation of the Columbia, 
international boundary, 


the 


trailed 


The 


playing 

olumbia’s need for 
couvel 
immediate 
the Columbia 
Hutchison 
entered into negotiations with the 


Gren 


Trench could be 
Canadian 


provines 


from 


olumbi 


dian 


expressed 
on terms much more 
Bennett's 
opment 


of the 
Fulton 
ing them 
~ Bi 
point 
more 

in B 
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the north 
destroy 


that will produce 


in i 


of toodstt 
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“ Apparently 
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both 
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INCOMPE 
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What Community Concerts can do 


McKenzie 
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ganized audience movement one should 
not exclude the concert agent. He is ir- 
replaceable.—MRS. JAMES RICHARDSGN, LOS 
ALAMOS. NEW MEXICO 3 


Arms and the Irishmen 


lo anvone who knows anything about the 
subject of heraldry the story of the two 
young Irishmen (Preview. July 15) who 
found coats of arms for 1,600 names” in 
eight months and made $22.000 out of. it 
IS pure eyewash. I know from experience in 
this work that this would be utterly im 
possible to do in such a short period of 
time, with any degree of seriousness and 
accuracy. It is not generaliy known in 
Canada that arms and heraldry are. still 





the prerogative ol the Queen of Canada, 
and that this functions through certain 
high officers of the Royal Household (not 
the British Government) who are appoint 
ed by royal warrant to act on behalf. of 
our Sovereign in these matters. The only 
authoritative source for Canadians to apply 
to for authentic and lawful arms. or in 
formation about them. is Her Majesty's 
Ollege of Arms in’ London. England 
Where all official and correct) Canadian 
heraldry IS’ registered and on record 


ALAN s. BEDDOF CYRNITI ONI 


the real Knudson 


lhe piece on George Knudson Fnte 

tauinment, July 29) includes some errors of 
fact that weren't in my original story. I 
did not. for one thing, write that Knudson 
is 28: |} wrote that he turned 24 on June 
28. Nor did IT say his face turns white 
with anger when he misses a shot: I said 
his face slowly flushes. | did not. say 
either, that he'd won the Manitoba Junior 
championship four years in a row. T said 
he had set records for his age-group in 
that tournament four years in a row. He 
won the Manitoba junior championship 
twice——when he was 17 and when he was 
Is. When he was 15, his 73 set a record 
for 15-year-olds. Finally, I did not say that 
vhen he won the Canadian junior cham 
pionst ip with a 69. he was seven strokes 
nder the junior record. | said that his 
rounds of 71 and 69 (for 140) were seven 
nder the record tor 36) hole IRENI 


FRAYNI ISLE ING, TON ONT 


Are institutions the only answer? 


In answer to the unsigned letter (Mailbag 
July ) regarding Sonya Bixel article. | 
cant help Dut fee hat this write: ind 
any ther Canadians think the onh 
inswer to a parents problem ot a re 
tarded child is the institution. As a father 
of a mongoloid child of six ears | -an Sa\ 


hat tor all the n the world I 





| our litthe blonde 
ivi she has been attending one of ou 
very wondertul day schools in British Co 
lumbia. She is extremely human, has deep 
feelings and is doing well in her school 


— L. TANSEM, DAWSON CREEK, B.C. ¥ 
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he best team 


to fill your 
insurance 
needs! 


You know the coverage vou need... the family 
want to protect. Your agent is a specialist 
and where your insurance requirements can be 
it Roval-Globe, know insurance coverage . how best to satisfy you 
ragent ... because we have been helping to 
insurance practices for well over 100 vears. You're safe with the Roya 


.one of the largest general insurance groups 
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The biggest speaker ever put in a pocket radio— 
The mo ver created 





t beautiful pocket radio 


Amazing new speaker 
pours room-size Sound 
from a pocket-size radio! 


Announcing the elegant new Zenith Royal 500 Deluxe 


Created by Zenith, it revolutionizes pocket radio! For Zenith’s  « 
exclusive new ‘“‘Extended-Range” speaker is the biggest ever in 
a pocket radio 


more clear high notes, more rich }Jow notes. Hear it soon! 8 


with the widest tone range ever! You hear 


transistors —non-breakable nylon case in white, ebony color 
or two-tone ascot and gray. World famous Zenith quality, the 
Zenith Royal 500 Deluxe, $79.95*. 















Eileen Morris is a Toronto 


housewife and free-lance writer. 





11'S TIME We showed more respect for 
our four to six-year-olds and gave 
them some red meat in their educa 
tional diet, instead of the Pablum-like 
play they've lived on for years. The 
early years of school in this country 
are a slow-motion entrance into an 
education that insults a child’s bur 
geoning brain power! 

When our five-year-old entered 
kindergarten last September he was as 
eager as a pup on a bone hunt. At 
the end of October I asked what he 
had done in school that morning. Giv 
ing me a level look, he answered 
despairingly: “It was pumpkins again, 
Mummy.” 

Our moppets enter kindergarten 
and listen to stories and learn happy 
songs. They cut with little blunt scis- 
sors, paste, finger-paint. And they are 
bored. If they have had a year of 
nursery school, they are ready to 
climb the kindergarten’s art-covered 
walls 

What they learn is of 1837 vintage. 
the year the kindergarten was invented 
by Friedrich Froebel, a teacher in 
Blankenburg. Germany. Froebel felt 
that the years from four to six were 
of strategic importance. and that the 
work of these years should receive 
careful attention. Testing his theories 
on children from an orphanage, he 
developed new ways of educating 
youngsters with games, songs, marches 
and handwork 

But the modern child who can an- 
swer a telephone, tune in radio, TV 
or hi-fi, and handle dozens of house- 
hold gadgets, is light-years removed 
from his 1837 counterpart. Our five- 
year-old learned to count backward 
before he started Kindergarten 
‘Count-down ten, nine, eight, 
seven, SIX * he intoned. “Blast 
off!” By the time a child reaches four 
or five he. his pals, and his parents 
have put in hours of story-reading, 
block-building and _ ball-tossing. Yet 
kindergarten is still described as a 
stepping slone, a preparation for first 
grade. Why does it take a whole year 
to schoolbreak a child eager to move 
from play to work? 


Teaching by squiggles 


About February the kindergarten 
pupil finally gets a job to do. Reading 
readiness tests are presented in the 
guise of games. Is he supposed to 
memorize these squiggles and shapes? 
Is this play? After months of plasti- 
cine and straw-stringing, the child is 
confused 

The tests our son brings home are 
aimed depressingly low. He was asked 
to link various objects on one picture 
page coins with a handbag, spoon 
with a bowl, socks with shoes. Even 
more depressing was another page on 
which he circled flags. All three flags 
displayed were the Stars and Stripes. 

The conviction that our children 


EILEEN MORRIS SAYS 


Let’s stop wasting 
our five-year-olds’ minds 


must be led at a snail’s pace apparent- 
ly continues beyond kindergarten. In 
a series of pre-primers used widely in 
Ontario there are just 17 words in the 
first volume, 21 new ones in the sec- 
ond and 20 new ones in the third 
The first reader for grade two has 
only 569 words 

In England a child starts school at 
the beginning of the term in which he 
reaches five years of age. He begins 
to Jlearn to read, print and do simple 
figure work. This quick, enthusiastic 
pace continues until, by the time he is 
eleven, he is being taught geometry 
and algebra. French and one other 
language 


Shift the mind’s log jam 


This serious start seems to have 
lifelong benefits. In a 1956 poll con- 
ducted by the Institute of Public Opin- 
ion. 31 percent of Canadian adults 
were reading books, compared with 
SS percent in England 

If the cut-and-paste and “look-look” 
years could become years of discovery 
and exploration, a child would learn 
how to read, write, speak, calculate 
and listen earlier. He would move 
through high school a year or two 
eartier than at present, and feel more 
inclined to concentrate on his studies 
than on his dating schedule. At pres- 
ent. the last year of high school is a 
concentrated, fact - crammed footnote 
to years of schoolwork. Let the log 
jam be shifted downstream 

Some authorities are recommending 
that the years from four to ten form 
the period when our children should 
be studying foreign languages. Dr 
Daniel P. Girard, a foreign language 
specialist at Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, says that a very young child can 
acquire the sound structure of several 
languages with gleeful ease. “Teaching 
should start at nursery school,” he 
Says. 

Dr. Wilder Penfield, until a few 
months ago Director of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute, and probably 
the world’s leading authority on the 
physiology of the brain. advocates 
that voung children listen to speech 
in other languages in conversation 
and in stories, because “three lan- 
guages are just as easy to learn then 
as one.” 

Our junior-size scholars need good 
teachers who are convinced that the 
most important part of education 1s 
its beginning. Our children’ need 
teachers and administrators who view 
theories of “learning readiness” as a 
brake on the natural curiosity and 
interest of children, and an easy way 
home for teachers. And our children 
need a new and mind-stretching curri- 
culum which will give them faster 
acceleration into the fascinating world 
of learning. Let’s start with kinder- 
garten. Let's give our bored five-year- 
olds something to think about. »& 
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C-l-L POLYTHENE HELPS MAKE UNDERGROUND WIRING PRACTICAL 





bd iggest eye sore Not only are poles and wires unsightly, they are vulnerable to wind and 


ice. With underground wiring, vital services are protected, streets take on new beauty. Until recent years, the cost of 
buried installation has been almost prohibitive. However, polythene pipe conduit and polythene-insulated cable are 
providing part of the solution. As underground conduit, flexible polythene pipe cuts the labour and material cost 
substantially. As insulation, polythene defies sub-surface moisture and corrosion. As a result, many Canadian 
communities are enjoying the long term benefits of underground wiring. Canadian Industries Limited supplies 
polythene resins and compounds to cable and conduit manufacturers. But more than that, C-I-L technical service 
personnel work closely with these manufacturers to ensure the maximum performance of polythene under differing 
underground conditions... one more reason why C-I-L is known as well for the things it does as for the things it makes. 
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Who will serve dinner? 


You can’t tell by looking but the lady in blue is the measure material, workmanship and performance. It’s 
hostess. She can enjoy her guests because she knows she the extra b ‘aAULY that attracts, the extra perform nee 
an trust her automatic Frigidaire range to cook dinner that satisfies and the longer life that makes every 


General Motors product a good investment. 
What better proot of General Motors’ quality than 


to perfection and to tell her when it’s ready to serve. 
She knows Frigidaire appliances are made by General 
Motors and like millions of Canadians she takes GM the popularity right across Canada of GM products . 
quality for granted cars, trucks, buses, Frigidaire appliances, and Diesel 
r foremost locomotives. And you can take General Motors’ quality 


\t Creneral| Motors quality Is given OUul 


consideration. Quality is the yardstick by which we for granted because we don’t 


GENERAL MOTORS IN CANADA 
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A special Maclean’s report to Canada 


MACLEAN’S Canada’s National Magazine 





The crisis that propaganda built 


EDITORIAL: Canadians don’t normally think of them- 
selves as subject to propaganda. That happens to the 
Russians and the Chinese, the Arabs under Nasser or 
the Germans under Hitler, not to citizens of a democ- 
racy served by a free press. Yet the fact is that we are, 
right now, targets of a propaganda campaign for 
which it’s hard to find a precedent in peacetime. Its 
object is to make us believe in a crisis over Berlin. 

For weeks the reports of U. S. news services have 
been alerting us to the imminence of a showdown. The 
western powers are said to be warning Khrushchov to 
“keep hands off West Berlin.” In the face of “threats” 
by Khrushchov the West is “standing firm,” set to 
“defend” West Berlin with nuclear weapons if need be. 

And what exactly is it that Khrushchov is threaten- 
ing to do in Berlin? 

He is threatening to go away. That is the menace 
that has dismayed the Germans and confused the 
not a Soviet attack, but a 
Soviet withdrawal. In the tug of war across the border 


whole western alliance - 


of a divided Germany, Khrushchov is trying the tactic 
of letting go the rope. The other team, he hopes, will 
then fall flat on its back. 

It looks as if he might be right, too. A Soviet with- 
drawal from Berlin would leave no apparent authority 
in East Germany, no official body with which to deal, 
except the East German Communist puppets whom 
the West Germans do not recognize. The West Ger- 
man reluctance is easy to understand—recognizing an 
East German government means recognizing the 
division of Germany. 

A reunited Germany is the dearest goal of German 
foreign policy. Because the Germans are now allies, 


it is also an object of western foreign policy—but our 


reason for wanting it is not the German reason. For 
them it’s a matter of national honor, a hope that no 
German patriot can let die. For us it is a means of sate- 
guarding peace. We have been persuaded by our 
experience, though the Russians have not, that a 
divided and unreconciled Germany is more dangerous 
to peace than a united one. 

But that, for us, is all. Germany's national honor 
is no concern of ours, and German unification only a 
minor one. To suggest that we ought to fight to save 
Germany from a fate that we ourselves helped to 
impose, at the end of another war that Germany 
started and lost, is simply preposterous. Coming from 
an American, it shows a gullibility that shakes an 
ally’s faith in American leadership. Coming trom a 
German it is sheer, staggering effrontery. 

We are pledged to fight if West Berlin is attacked 
—all the NATO partners are sworn to treat an attack 
upon one as an attack on all, and West Berlin is part 
of that alliance. But we are not pledged to fight for any 
other interest of German foreign policy, and specific 
ally not to protect West Germany from the necessity 
of taking some unpalatable steps. 

Some such steps are inevitable. It has been obvious 
for years that as soon as Khrushchov felt he could trust 
the East German Communist puppets to maintain 


he would draw back and 


their hold on the country, 
leave the West no alternative but to recognize them. 
He has now been proclaiming, for about three years 
his intention of doing so immediately. At last, appar 
ently, he means it. 

There is nothing the West can do to prevent this 
It’s not what we want, but it’s what we've got. To call it 


a pretext for nuclear war is madness.~-—BLAIR FRASER 


Overleaf: Maclean’s editors report from Berlin and the U.S. on 
pressures that are making the propaganda crisis a real one 
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WHAT IF THE RUSSIANS MAKE GOOD THEIR THREAT TO RETREAT? 


BY LESLIE F. HANNON 


Maclean’s overseas editor 


Berlin — 


ON BOTH siDEs of the Brandenburg Gate, the 
historic arch that for sixteen years has symbol- 
ized the division of the German capital, the 
feeling is unmistakable. Sometime in the early 
winter the lid is going to blow off. This time 
Nikita Khrushchov really means it. After near- 
ly three years of off-and-on pressure he is going 
to try to force the West to recognize the East 
German Communist state as a sovereign 
nation, and at the same time set about neutral- 
izing West Berlin, that irritating “bone in the 
throat” of the Communist empire. With a dip- 
technique that is either brilliant or 
criminal, depending on the viewer, he hopes to 


threatening not war but 


lomatic 


achieve his ends by 
peace 

Come what may, he says, Russia at last will 
be signing a peace treaty with Walter Ulbricht’s 
East German regime and turning over to it the 
control of the land and air routes that are the 
lifelines of West Berlin 

Every scrap of evidence, every straw in the 
wind from NATO that indicates any possibility 
of a waver in Western ranks on the German 
question is seized upon and magnified. One 
night last month in East Berlin’s Friedrich 
strasse | watched the neon tickel tape that 
flickers across the overhead railway bridge an 
nounce that Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
advocated negotiating on West Berlin. The mes- 
suge didn’t say Diefenbaker had also insisted 
that any negotiations must not sacrifice the 
treedom of the people of West Berlin or inter- 
tere with Allied rights in the city 

If the Berliners are right in expecting the 
long stalemate to break this year (and their 
tears and expectations are matched to varying 
degrees in Bonn, Paris and London) what ex 
ctly is likely to happen? Will the Russian 
peace offensive change the balance in the cold 
war? What is the chance of the cold war turn 
ing hot? Last month | asked these questions all 
over the two Berlins and in the three European 
capitals most closely involved. An apparently 
sincere young woman in an East German gov 
ernment department (she looked like any To- 
ronto typist) asked me in the nicest way if | 
really philosophy that aimed at 
dropping an atomic rocket on her child’s kin 


supported 


dergarten. In the foreign ministry on the Lui- 


senstrasse | spent 2 hours with Siegtried 
Bock, a member of the executive board of the 


ministry and also head of its legal department 


His deputy Rudi Amberg and a ministry inter- 


10 


preter made up the group. Bock is Italianate in 
looks, slight of build, with a warm and even 
humorous personality. He is the antithesis of 
the Communist ranter. Cigarettes, Turkish 
blend, were on the table with a pot of coffee 
and cookies, but only I smoked. Bock answer- 
ed with a direct “ja” when | asked if the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic was sincerely afraid 
of direct military attack from the German 
Federal Republic 

“Civil war?” | emphasized. 

Bock shrugged. “It would not be the will of 
the ordinary West German citizen, but they 
would have no choice but to obey the Hitler 
generals who are in charge of the Adenauer 
army, and these generals would never be satis- 
fied until they had revenged the defeat of the 
second world war.” 

I then asked if the GDR believed the NATO 
partners of West Germany, specifically includ- 
ing Canada, would allow such an attack to take 
place. Bock looked at me steadily while Am- 
berg reddened at the question. “No,” said Bock 
finally and quietly, “we don’t think Canadians 
want war. nor the American people either. But 
the militarists in West Germany would move so 
fast” — he made a cutting motion — “that no- 
body could stop them.” 

After a moment he added: “The West Ger- 
mans ask and ask for nuclear weapons — why? 
Do they plan to attack France? Do they plan 
to fight Denmark? They have an army of 250.- 
000 men; we have 30,000. Who is for war and 
who is for peace?” 

Because the legal existence of the GDR is 
denied by western governments. these men can- 
not cross swords with their opposite numbers 
in the ordinary diplomatic way. It was neces- 
sary several times to remind them that I was 
a Magazine correspondent, not an official rep- 
resentative of any kind 


A TOPSY-TURVY POLITICAL DREAM 





It's obvious that the West can do nothing to 
prevent the Russians and the GDR trom con 
cluding a separate treaty, if Khrushchov does 
finally decide to make that move. What do the 
Communists in East Germany expect would 
happen next? Would they, for instance, stop a 
U.S. supply convoy by force, if the Americans 
refused to deal with them at the border? Would 
the Russians really withdraw back into Poland, 
or even further, the thirty to forty divisions 
they are said to be maintaining in the Eastern 
Zone? | put these questions to Siegfried Bock. 
His answer after reflection was itself a ques- 


tion. “Why should the GDR refuse the support 
of her allies?” 

Finally I asked the foreign ministry officials 
what was the GDR’s ultimate aim. Did they 
think it conceivable that the present East and 
West German governments could merge in 
some kind of confederation? Yes, they said; 
with the aim of creating a neutral unified Ger- 
many, the GDR would be willing eventually to 
dissolve its Own sovereignty into such a con- 
federation. Nothing I heard or saw in the two 
Berlins was more topsy-turvy than this — the 
notion that Adenauer and Ulbricht could be 
envisaged working hand in hand under any 
circumstances. 


“WHY TALK OF WAR? IT WON'T HAPPEN.” 





I roamed East Berlin trying to get into con- 
versation with all kinds of people. No effort 
was made by the authorities to nudge me into 
a guided tour. | went on foot, by taxi, by the 
underground and elevated trains. I tried to steer 
clear of people who looked as if they might be 
government servants. | didn't see the platoons 
of cops that other correspondents often report 
The street crowds were adequately if not tash- 
ionably dressed, like the crowds on Toronto's 
Spadina Avenue or Montreal’s St. Lawrence 
Main. | was surprised that people would talk 
as freely as they did. for I was never once 
asked to identify myself by document 

In a small beer hall, where I lunched on a 
mysterious ragout and a tepid uninspired beer. 
I fell into conversation (in a dogged mixture 
of English and French) with a hefty young 
man who spotted me for a foreigner and cheer- 
fully asked me what I wanted to know. I asked 
him if he would fight against West Germany 
or anyone else if the western powers tried to 
force their way through to West Berlin 

He laughed, and said that was crazy — the 
Russians wouldn't like it at all 
going to risk a big war. He insisted on buying 
me a beer. 


Nobody was 


But would he, personally, fight if it did come 
to that, | insisted. Then he told me he was a 
sergeant in the East German army on leave. 

“Why talk of war?” he said. “It won't hap- 
pen.” So I asked him why the beer was so 
lousy; | had thought Germans made the best 
beer in the world. He agreed about the beer, 
and blamed the current heat wave (it was nine- 
ty outside) for a shortage of good brands. 
Smacking his massive stomach. he said that 
Germans were interested in only two things, 
and beer was cheaper. CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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ROLL CALL OF THE FAST-GROWING, WAR-MINDED AMERICAN RIGHT 


BY IAN SCLANDERS 
Maclean’s Washington editor 


Washington -—— 


LESS THAN A YEAR after electing a cautiously 
liberal president. the U.S. A. is showing many 
signs of a sharp swing toward the far political 
right sharp enough. tor one thing, to turn 
Barry Goldwater. the Arizona senator often de 
scribed by his critics as “the man who ts trying 
to repeal the twentieth century.” trom a hand 
some but rather absurd anachronism into a 
serious prospect for the White House in 1964 

American political swings are Americans’ 
own business. of course, but one thing tn par 
ticular makes the current trend a matter of con 
cern to the rest of the world. The right-wingers 
are insisting (and it seems to be one of thei 
most popular demands) that the position of the 
United States on Berlin must be absolutely in 
flexible. that it must not yield an inch, nor a 
traction of an inch, however great the danger 
of “standing firm.” and that the ground on 
which to stand firm is the precise situation that 
now eXists, a situation that even President 
Eisenhower conceded to be “abnormal.” They 
assert angrily that the U.S. has already retreat 
ed too far and too often, that the time ts here 
for a final showdown with the Soviet Union 
and that the U.S. must be willing to risk nu 
clear war 


The American swing to the right has also 


Added untold thousands of names to the 


membership list of the John Birch Society 
which says it is fighting American Communists 
by using their own tactics, and to the rosters of 
similar if less-publicized outfits 

Swamped congressmen with letters indig- 
nantly demanding the impeachment of Chiet 
Justice Earl Warren of the U.S 
Court as a Communist dupe, the immediatc 
withdrawal of the United States trom the 
United Nations. and 
Cuba by U.S. torces 

Encouraged military officers with ultra 


Supreme 


‘ 


full-scale invasion. of 


ti 


conservative views to subject the men thes 


command to extremist propaganda 


Induced the House of Representatives to 


pprove a new budget tor the controversia 
house committee on un-American activities 
a vote of 412-6. A lot of the 412 ayes Say 
In private that the 

f 


shed but that. with the tide ot opimnion flowing 


committee should be abol 


to the right, they'd antagonize their constitu 
ents by condemning it in public 

Created a vast audience tor two docume! 
tary-type movies produced by anti-Communist 


cumpaigners and calculated to emphasize the 
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Communist threat to the United States today 
Increased both the number and the circu- 
lation of right-wing publications 
Brought conservatism into sudden popu 
larity on traditionally liberal university cam 


puses 


LIBERALS FEAR FATAL MISCALCULATION 





With a crisis developing over Berlin, the 
question is whether mounting pressure trom 
the tar right will make it virtually impossible 
for the Kennedy administration to negotiate 
with the Soviet Union or East Germany. Presi 
dent Kennedy himself seems to agree complete 
ly that the U.S. must be adamant on the 
Berlin issue. He couldn't disagree. of course. 
without weakening his hand. Yet among diplo 
mats at Washington there’s an awareness that 
a peacetul settlement of Berlin is hardly likels 
unless there are face-saving gestures of give and 
take. They're wondering whether. if a reasor 
able solution can be devised. the U.S. will 
bend just slightly. And, Knowing that if the 
wishes of the right-wingers prevail there will be 
no bending at all. they're wondering how much 
influence the right can now exert 

To date. the impact of the right-wingers on 
American 
They've vehemently attacked U.S. foreign aid 

but Cor 


foreign) policy has been spotty 
gress still allocates huge sums tor 


foreign alc They've condemned the nited 
Nations as an instrument of Communism 
but the U.S. is still in the UN. Thev've blasted 
U.S. participation in the North Atlantic Treats 
but the U.S. is still in NATO 


They ve shrilly protested U.S. recognition ot 


Organization 


Russia and Russia's satellites but the U.S 
still recognizes them 

On the other hand the right-wingers have 
succeeded in keeping { 
hind the Chinese Nationalist: government ot 
Chiang Kai-shek and have prevented the recog 


S. support solidly be 


nition of the Communist government of main 
land China 

They may or may not have been responsible 
for the fact that the U.S 


trained and transported the Cuban refugees 


financed. armed 
who attempted with such tragic consequences 
to recapture their country from Castro. There 
ire veteran observers in Washington who main 
tain that it was the unceasing pressure of the 
right. first on the Eisenhower administration 
Kennedy 


launched what has since become known as the 


then on the administration, that 
( uban asco 


Those who believe this are upprehensive 


They feel that the same sort of pressure that 
led to rashness and lack of judgment in Cuba 
could lead to fatal miscalculations in the han 
dling of the Berlin issue. They know, of course 
that many and probably most Americans are 
temperate, liberal and rationally sceptical men 
as unlikely to be swept away by demagoguery 
as any other tree citizens. But they feel uneasy 
When contronted by examples like that of Col 
Blutord H. J. Balter, a Middle Westerner 
Whose remedy for world tensions ts this 
Bomb 
Father give us the atomic bomb? To use it 
Bomb 


Stalingrad and Moscow! The good) Russian 


Russia! Why did our Heavenly 


destroy Communism 


judiciously — te 


people will then be tree 


s 


As a U.S. senator. board chairman of the 


chief department store in Arizona’s capital city 
of Phoenix, author of the best-selling book 
The Conscience ot a Conservative, designer 


ol antsy pants mens underpants em 


bellished with pattern of red ants and the 


intellectual leader of the ultra-conservatives 
Barry 


temperately than the fiery Col 


Goldwate expresses his views more 
Balter. But 
according to his detractors, Goldwater too be 
longs to the let's-all-commiut-suicide school ot 


thinking.” He preaches that there will have to 


be a “victory over Communism” if there is to 
be a tolerable peace and that the l[ S 


“must not make the avoidance of shooting 
War its prime objective. Such talk infuriates 
the substantial section of the U.S population 


that sees nuclear war as the ultimate disaster 


NO TRUCK OR TRADE WITH COMMUNISTS 





Yet the rise in Goldwater's stock as a presi 
dential possibility mas not been unrelated t 
the acceptance, by more and more Americans 


of his thesis that Communism must be stop 


ped, and stopped now, and that concessions to 
Khrushchoy S Russta ind the China of M iw 
Ise-tung and Chou En-lat will do no more to 
preserve peace than the concessions to Hitler 


Germany did in the Q YO) 
Goldwat has consistentl urged the rr 


sumption of nuclear tests by the U.S. The 


Gallup Poll reports that percent ol ill 
Americans were aguinst resuming the test 
When polled late in 1959 but that 55 percent 


were tor it when polled in July. Goldwater 


enthusiasts exult that this is indicative of how 

people are falling in line with him 
There are other indications cryptic auto 
mobile bumper stickers that picture gold coin 
floating incredib ) ONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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Jordan and Melinda Post's great-great-granddaughters, 
Mrs. John Verth and Mrs. Robert Boyle, are dues-paying 
Loyalist members. The Post blood has descended to the 
present day primarily through the women in the family. 
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Long live the Queen! Long live the Loyalists! 


The family tree of the original 60,000 United Empire Loyalists has sprouted several million 
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descendants. Bight hundred of them are dues-paying members of an association that stands 


re ady, ds always, to: 


‘ 


rally round the Queen 


and Path di out without forail for the annual picnic 


BY JANE BECKER 
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sibly because the electorate seemed to receive 
li 


his plattorn 1 Calmly. but his declaration has 


reminded a good many Canadians that United 
Empire Lovalist descendants, and the principles 
they stand for. are still very much around 
Somehow the Lovalists have managed to sul 
ive generations of somewhat dull references to 
themsels schoolbooks. while many more 
flamboy I Oteries have perished 

oda Cn Ogists estimate that as many as 
our n n ¢ { S ha Loyalist 

od hough tew of them 

% yht he red al ct 
fee-paving mbers of the United Empire 
Lovalists Associatior Yet ardent Lovalists are 
ertain their OUWOOK On their country s position 
S shared by most of their countrvmen 

After all, history shows the true Canadian 


_dety upstarts out to obliterate historic landmarks, 
| | 


maintains V. Maclean Howard, 
lawver 


was a Loyalist,” 


68-year-old Toronto whose 
father helped organize the LEL Association 
We believe that basically Canadians still 
loyalty and respect tor British tradi- 
did then But they dont 


protest enough when they see upstart groups 


grand- 


teel 
the same 


woOns as ancestors 


trving to throw away all our British cornec 
tions. If we let these people have their way 
we'll soon lose all trace of our heritage Then 


it will be too late to get it back.” 
Such a situation, in the Lovalist view, would 

be tragic 

the 


shame 


has the democracy 1 
Howard. “It 


to have it take on some of the less 


Canada purest 


world,” savs would be 


admirable 


characteristics of the American or some other 


government CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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Another great-great-granddaughter of Jordan Post, Mrs. 
Ross Glassford is the genealogist for the Toronto branch 
of the Loyalists. She says, “I still flinch from having to tell 
people they can’t join. But we must have our standards.” 
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THE CANADIANS whose bloodlines reach back to dian Confederation, was one of many Posts 
. tough, prolific Jordan Post and his bride of who came north from Connecticut in 1782, 
1807, Melinda Woodruff, hold an unimpeach- eleven years before regular settlement began 
able claim to Loyalist membership. Jordan, a in the Toronto wilderness. Perhaps it was New 

clockmaker, and Melinda led full and strenuous England thrift, perhaps Loyalist caution, but 

lives in British North America according to a tale preserved by Mrs. Glass 
Most of the major limbs of the rugged Post- ford, Jordan kept his copper coins in kegs in 
Woodruff tree have been traced by Mrs. Ross his basement. Once, when fined by the local 

Glassford, a Post descendant herself and gene- court, he stormed home, returned with the kegs 
alogist of the Toronto branch of the United and dumped all his pennies on the desk of a 

Empire Loyalists. But some Posts have dis- moaning court clerk 

appeared and others don’t care to claim their A lean, sober man with glasses and severely 

MELINDA Loyalist heritage. The seeds of the tree have formal clothes. he may have been a Quaker 
WOODRUFF floated about the province and even back to His descendants say he owned all the frontage 
178\- 1828 the land of revolt to the south. The symbolic on King Street West between York and Bay 
tree here doesn’t pretend to record ali the Streets and south to the lakefront and the 
descendants of Jordan the Clockmaker. There street he named after his bride. In his early 
were a great many sixties, Toronto’s first clockmaker decided the 
Jordan lived to see some of Jordan, Jr.’s jewelry business was too tame. He bought 500 
dozen children. He saw another of his six acres in nearby Scarborough, became a pioneer 

children, Melinda, when she died at the age lumberman, and floated his logs down Higt 

of 28 after giving birth to her sixth child - land Creek to the lake. Later still, he ran 
Amy, the mother of 14 more general store near his lumbering land. He was 
Jordan himself, born a century before Cana- sull running it when he died in 1845 at 78 
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ONE CANADA: 


the real promise of Quebec’s revolution 


The explosion of French-Canadian nationalism in this decade 


can and will create 


not destroy - 


the bilingual nation we 


have only pretended to until now. An arresting statement on 


the prospects of Canadianism 


BY HUGH MacLENNAN 


LAST MAY IN TORONTO, speaking to an ac 


quaintance on the subject of the article | am 


now about to write the state of mind of 
modern Quebec I was trustrated to hear him 
Su But of course. you've always been pro- 
French 


In any context which makes sense. this state 
ment seemed to me unfortunate. My command 
of the French language still shames me. I have 
never sympathized with the self-pity of the old 
style French-Canadian nationalism any more 
than with the arrogant narrowness of the old 
style Orange Lodge. | have simply liked and 
admired most of my French-speaking com 
patriots and have believed. rightly or wrongly 
that | understood how they felt. After all. 1 
too come trom a ‘defeated minority race. But 
mostly | have admired the tenacity with which 
they have clung to the basic notion of the 
Canadian state, namely that if Canada ts any- 
thing it is the home of two cultures which can 
not identify for the simple reason that they 
don't speak the same language 

But old attitudes, like oid soldiers. never 
really die: they hang on in the subconscious 
long after we have believed we have discarded 
them. The triend who called me pro-French 
was himself not anti-French. He had merely 
retained the old idea. prevalent ali over Can 
ada tor so many years. that the French Fact 
and the British Fact were in competition, with 
the purpose that in time one would dominate 
the other. That the extreme French-Canadian 
nationalists sul think along these lines ts beside 
the point. One stupidity does not make another 
stupidity right 

Now it is especially stupid tor any English 
speaking Canadian even to think of the British 
Fact as being real, in the sense that it was 
real to the original United Empire Loyalists 
who came up here determined that’ they'd 
never let the old flag fall. That original British 
Fact was never cultural; in the cultural sense 
the Americans who shattered its base were as 
thoroughly English as the generals in_ the 
British army they defeated. The British Fact 
in America in 1800 was a political tact pure 
and simple: more than that. it was colonial in 
spirit. Inevitably, therefore, it Came into cor 
flict with the French Fact in Quebec. and to 
such an extent that Lord Durham complained 


that in Canada he had tound two nations war 
ring within the bosom of a single state 

This old U. E. Lovalist attitude ts self-evi 
dently dead today, and the sole thing that could 
revive it would be evidence that the French 
Cunadians seek to dominate the entire nation 


nd run it on their own terms. Not long 


vO 
this was a dream of those French-Canadian 


nationalists who disliked the English and talked 


by a distinguished novelist 


of “By the rev enge of the cradles.” But this has 
no more validity in modern Canadian politics 
than the Orange society of Toronto. Not only 
does modern Quebec reject this aim as un 
worthy and negative: the birth rate has finally 
condemned it. Since the war the percentage ot 
French-speaking Canadians has been dropping 
steadily, and with prosperity it will drop further 
still 

But the survival and preservation of the 
French Fact in America—that is as alive as it 
ever Was and much more positive and optinits- 
tic. Moreover it has immense bearing on the 
very problem which has been worrying English 
Canada the preservation of the Canadian 
Identity from American pressures 

That is why | believe that the ferment in 
contemporary Quebec. or “the silent revolu 
tion” as it is often called, is the most important 
development to occur in Canada in many a 
year. French Canada, though the English 
speaking provinces seem unaware of this, has 
entered a climacteric which is causing her to 
search her inmost soul, and at last she is trans 
lating some of her aspirations into positive 
realistic action. Quite possibly Quebec holds 
the key to the salvation of the Canadian Iden 
tity about which the rest of us are concerned 
That is one more reason why it has never been 
more important for English Canada to under 
stand the mind of Quebec than it is now 


A NEUROTICALLY CREATIVE NEW MAN 


English-Canadians know, of course. that 
Jean Baptiste has gone to town in more ways 
than one. They know that the basis of Que 
bec’s economy has shifted from the farms and 
forests to the cities They know about the 
crime in modern Montreal. and even that the 
crime is to some extent the product of this 
social Change. But in my experience and | 
have done a great deal of Coust-to-coast travel 
not many of them 
know how this economic revolution has affect 
ed the French-Canadian character 


ing in the past two years 


The young French-Canadian of today is a 
new kind of man in this country. His tradition 
may be old. and he may love it: his loyalties 
may be conservative. But he is not at home 
with them as his grandfather or even his father 
was. He ts torn: his tradition no longer satis 
fies him. and many of. his deepest lovalties 
frustrate him. He is neurotic——but let us never 
forget that neurosis is also creative. His mind 
is Whipped by hundreds of new ideas. He has 
traveled as French Canadians in the past al 
most never did. Often he has visited Europe 
and studied there. recovered a sense of his 
ancient roots in the motherland, visited Rome 
and the old Latin countries. He has returned 
not only with an enlarged horizon and with 
political ideas beside CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 



































suremt BOOKIES: 





THIS is A fashion note, of sorts, on 
crime. In their own day and in 
their own way bootleggers have 
been well thought of and eagerly 
sought out by a more or less wide 
public, but even they hardly com 
pared in social standing, power, or 
cash turnover to the friendly book 
maker of the 1960s. Experts as 
authoritative, for different reasons 
as the chief of Toronto's police, 
James Mackey. and the dean of 
Toronto’s racing writers, Joe Per 
love, are able today to assure any 
amateur gambler in this country 
that he can find within easy dis 
tance a professional gambler to 
take his money There isn't a city 
not a small town in this country 
that doesn’t have bookies.” Mackey 
said recently. “Cigar stores, shoe 
shine joints, hotels, or guys just sit 
ting at home by the telephone.’ 
Neither Mackey Perlove, nor 





anybody else can say with certain 
ty why an amateur gambler can 
always find a bookie although a 
policeman, presumably, can turn 
the same trick only with difficulty 
The best estimate of the number 
of bookies and bookies’ runners in 
Canada is 18,000, while the num 
ber charged before the courts in a 
vear is less than a thousand. Book- 
making is a crime in Canada, to be 


sure, but not even the courts seem 








inclined to treat bookmakers as 
criminals. An eastern judge, speak- 
ing privately, says that the regu- 
larity with which bookmakers ap- 
pear in the courts, pay fines of a 
tew hundred dollars, and depart to 
take up their books where they 
left off. is one of the most striking 
absurdities in Canadian justice 
The less tolerant finance depart- 
ment does require bookies to pay 
income taxes on their net gains, 
but this information is confiden 
tial. Nobody can give, publicly, the 
answer to the most elementary 
question about Canadian bookies 
how much money passes through 
their hands in a year 
Possibly because Americans love 
bookies less than we do, they want 
to know more about them. By law 
they require gamblers to register 
with the federal government and 
pay a yearly tee to the treasury 
department. In recent years several 
hard probes of organized crime 
have been undertaken in the U.S., 
all of them tending toward the 
conclusion a Brooklyn grand jury 
reached in 1959: “Gambling is the 
very heartbeat of organized crime 
Actua 


professional operator of gambling 





ly, if you scratch the 


ventures you find the narcotics 
peddler, the loan shark, the dice- 


game operator, the white slaver 


and the murderer.” These investi- 
gations have established a fair esti- 
mate of the gamblers’ share of the 
American income: “The under- 
world gets about $9 billion of the 
estimated $47 billion spent annual- 
ly on illegal gambling,” a special 
group on organized crime set up by 
the justice department reported 
about a year ago. The group went 
on to say that “fully half of the 
syndicates’ income from gambling 
is earmarked for protection money 
paid to police and politicians.” 

At about the time, this spring, 
when the newspapers of Ontario 
and the province's attorney general 
were debating the existence of or- 
ganized crime in Canada (the 
newspapers were resolved that it 
exists; the attorney general that it 
doesnt), a New York State crime 
committee published evidence that 
Buffalo and Toronto were both 
“drop points” on the northeastern 
bookmakers’ wire service tor 
racing results. Still, since nobody 
knows much about bookmaking in 
Canada, there may be no harm in 
having a few drop points here and 
there around the country. and there 
may be no resemblance between the 
scale of bookmaking in the U.S. 
and its scale here. 

To take a few cases ir point, the 
bookmaker in the branch office of 
an insurance company in down- 
town Toronto not far from RCMP 
headquarters is a well-made. blond 
girl in her middle twenties. She is 
the kind of friendly community 
servant that all bookies would like 
to be classed with, and usually are: 
she simply takes bets for men in 
the office who cant wait to get 
out to the race track. and pays 
them the track price next day if 
they've won. On a recent Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday — she 
booked $58. $36. and $42. re- 


spectively Her book for the 
JF 


three days covered $136, of which 
$14 went back to two-dollar bet- 
ters who won. and $122 went into 
her bank account. 

As dumb blondes go, this girl is 
another Texas Guinan, but as a 
bookmaker she’s litt!e better than a 
gifted amateur. Her next step, if she 
adopts the Clasgic road to the top in 
her adopted profession, is to ac- 
quire a Cigar store, a lunch counter 
or a dry-cleaning shop as a screen 
for her trade; a “sheet-writer” to 
record bets that come in by 
telephone; and, if she prospers, 
a contract with an American firm 
that wires the results of races at 
all the tracks on the continent as 
soon as they are run off. She 
might even sell cigars, although 
most bookies have little regard for 
their putative occupations. “I know 
a guy,” says racing writer Joe Per- 
love, “who has this dry-cleaning 
business if you brought in a suit 
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he’d smack you square in the head.” 
bookie 


storetront 


In time a 


gifted can 


graduate from his en- 


tirely, to run his business sensibly 


under a club charter from. the 
provincial government. These 
charters, though, countenance 


members gambling with each other 
they 


stretch to telephoned bets from a 


on the premises but dont 


wide public, as Toronto police 
took 
Max 


Bluestein, proprietor of the Lake- 


pointed out when they 


a sWart businessman named 


view Athletic Club, to court last 
December. The evidence at Blue 
stein’s trial was that the club he 
ran with two other bookmakers 


was booking an average of $37,000 
a day in illegal bets. or well over 
$13 Magistrate Jo- 


million a year 


seph Addison acknowledged that a 
dol- 


with 


bookie usually pays out five 


lars tor every SIX dollars bet 
him. He 


profit 


estimated the bookies’ 
at only $1.1 million a year, 
and sentenced them to two months 


in jail. 


YOU PLAY BY THE BOOKIES’ RULES 


How did the magistrate conclude 
that the bookmaker usually pays out 
$5 for every $6 he handles, or in 
other. words makes a dollar profit 
everv:time eleven dollars turn over? 
Well, that’s the way the bookie sets 
the rules for 


ground betting. It 


doesnt matter WOW Many points 


one team may be tavored over an- 
matter which 
the ta- 


You've got 


other, and it doesn't 


team you want to bet on, 
vorite or the underdog 
to give the bookmaker 6 to 5 


Blue 


favorites 


Lets say the Winnipeg 
Bombers are three-point 
over the Ottawa Rough Riders. It 
you want to bet on Winnipeg you 
the bookmaker 


points on the final score and you 


must give three 
must put up $6 in order to win $5 
like Ottawa, 


the 


Similarly, if you you 


get three points from bookie 


but you must again put up $6 to 


win $5. All he has to do is balance 
his book 


against 


one bet tor, another 


and he can't lose. To keep 


his bets balanced, a bookmaker 


“lays off" too much action on 


Winnipeg with a bookmaker car- 
Rough 


rying an overbalance of 


Rider money 


How did the Bombers become 
three-point favorites in the first 
place? This is called the line. and 


usually the line is established by 
three or four prominent bookmakers 
drink 


Bookmakers follow sports closely. 


sitting after-dinner 


Over an 


even expertly, keeping close watch 
streaks, injuries to 
other likely to 
game’s outcome. Small 


on hot Key 


players or factors 


influence a 
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Y TO WIN MONEY EVEN WHEN YOU LOSE & 


bookmakers phone the bigger fish 


for the line. or they may get it 


from the newspapers, who them- 
selves got it from the big book- 


makers 

Football, or, more specifically, 
the Grey Cup game, gives book- 
the 


tion of any Canadian sports event 


makers most concentrated ac- 

a Toronto bookie estimates that 
“at least $5 million, likely more,” 
gets down with bookmakers on this 
single game every fall. Basketball, 
surprisingly, incites considerable 
Canadian betting on games played 
“There is 


by American colleges 


this guy who bets with me,” 
says a Toronto bookmaker, “who 
wouldn't Know a_ basketball if it 
crawled into bed with him. He 


goes a hundred, two hundred every 
Saturday in the winter just because 
he sees there’s a game coming up 
on television from Albuquerque ot 
some place.” 

No Canadian bookie can be a real 
expert on American basketball, but 
he can always get a betting line 
American 
Athletic 
parently legal business in Minnea- 


Hirshfield. He 


prints baseball, basketball and foot- 


trom an bookmaker or 


trom Publications, an ap- 


polis run by Leo 
ball schedules and, for a fee ranging 
from $20 to $30 a week, provides 
schedule-buyers with the latest odds 


on all sports events 


Basketball gets far less play in 
this country than any other sport 
largely because of the seamy repu- 
tation it has acquired for the num- 


ber of college players who've been 
fixed in the past decade. Contrary 
to popular belief, the fix is not a 
but of the 


killing 


tool of the bookmaker 


gambler trying to make a 
at the bookie’s expense 
Hockey. on the other hand, gets 
a very light play in the U.S. be- 
cause gamblers unfamiliar with the 
game are not only uninterested but 
that it 


to fix the goalie 


unconvinced wouldn't be 


shade too easy 
Whereas in Canada a goalkeeper’s 
morals ironclad 


are regarded as 


and his game is bet on heavily 
The betting line in hockey is the 
same as football's except that book- 
line rather 
when the 
Maple Leats are playing the Cana- 
diens in Montreal, the 
likely to be “a 
half,’ meaning that if you bet on 
they 


makers call it a puck 


than a point line. Thus, 
Canadiens 


are and a 


puck 


and beat the Leafs 2 


them 
to | 
Canadian 


you lose (by the half-goal) 


bookmakers handle a 
large volume of money on_ base- 
ball, which ts strictly an odds or 
money-line game; there is no such 
thing as a 


and 


runs line, as there are 


points pucks lines. Bookies 


here get the line from their Ameri- 
can counterparts, who don't 
talk 
ers. “Ford at Chicago over Wynn,” 
a bookie meaning that the 
New York Yankees Whitey 


Ford pitching, are favored over the 


even 


in terms of teams, only pitch 


Says, 


with 


Chicago White Sox with Early 
Wynn pitching, in a 
Comiskey Park. 


game at 


A SELF-GOVERNED LOTUS LAND 


Just about the only enterprise in 
which the bookmaker doesn't make 
his assured profit is horse-racing 


but even here he has thrown up 


Regardless of what a 
track (a 
shot might return hundreds of dol 


defenses. 


horse pays at the long 


lars) the bookmaker will brook no 
odds higher than I5 to | for a 


winning horse, 6 to | for a place 


bet, and 3 to | for show. Below 
those odds, he pays off at track 
prices. Similarly, he sets restric 


tions on the amount of money he'll 
book 


on a horse 


If you are particularly high 


and want to bet $500, 
youll likely be told you can bet a 
hundred, and that’s it. Or the book- 
maker can refuse your action al- 
together, even though you might be 
a steady client, on the grounds that 
he is already carrying enough 
money on a given horse and can't 
be bothered trying to lay it off 

And so the 


their 


bookies flourish in 


self-governed lotus land 
“Public apathy is responsible.” 
police chief James Mackey. “Why, 
the bad 


He's not a killer. he’s not molesting 


Says 


bookmaker’s not a guy 


children. That, you know, is what 


the public thinks of these parasites 


who are quietly eating away at 
them. I dont blame the magis 
trates. We know we can't stop 


bookmaking—people want to bet 


But it could be controlled by putting 


them away. They really scramble 
when they know they're going to 
jail.” 

A man who has had 35. years 
of business dealings with book- 


makers, Toronto newspaperman Joe 
Perlove. also feels the public Is at 
fault. but for diflerent reasons 


book- 


makers are imbeciles and halt-wits 


“People who bet with 


and committed to an 
“No 


his right mind would stand for it if 


should be 


asylum, he declares one in 


the city council were to lay down 


rules like the bookmakers. They 
limit your bet, they quote their own 
prices, and on top of that they 
charge you for it. Citizens who 


bet with bookmakers should be put 
away for their own good.” 

Does Mr. Perlove bet with book- 
makers? 


“Yes,” 


said Mr. Perlove. 7 
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; ”) SEULSIONS S ommont used in 
dical practice today, do at least as much 
harm as good. Any blood transfusion in 
} ] : : Olves ris ind in some cases, the risk 
SHOCK, disease, eve death can tollou a blood transtusion | B werd 
IStihes ul my own forty-five Vears ol 
j j } ‘ > rv] ‘ ; } 1" \perience as a doctor convin me th 
fhat had OLY cosnielie CUE ote }} Pfie nist place This t a ' 
; , three Quarters of the almost SOO,Q000 blood 
° ' , : ; ‘ ee transtusion iven in Canad ach vear al 
(1 } NICS ODSe)Vi'e @ 2% port 0} ehat oj Spe eralist ud vas ‘ 
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+e ] ) y } J ** ‘ tal ric} to th patient 
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' : : very food transtusio s traught with 
otential danger tor two reasons. We haver 
vet perfected a \ 
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BY DR. F. B. BOWMAN with Sidney Katz 


system 
blood 


of cross-matching 
of the donor and the recipient 
theretore, the recipient may suffer a serious 
shock to his system. Again, blood can trans 

lit several Known ind unknown illerg 
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PHYSICIANS: 


vg blood ta 


some of Vv h may prov { Blood transtusions are causing a substantial laving 
to the recipient. Under these number of deaths among hospital patients Oday. people a veing killed | blood 


to casually hand out blood Dr. Bruce Chown, a Winnipeg pediatri yeINg put into the eedlessl\ 
ily-nilly. is. in the words oft cian and blood specialist. after a spectal Because of the t 


1 blood specialist. Dr. W. H study of a group of women patients, ob 


nvolved ood should 


i only he VIVE nc S¢ oT absolute 

playing Russian roulette with served At least half of the blood trans Such cases 1 include the t 

blood instead of a revolver fusions Liven Were unnecessa®r\ Blood a prevention 

doctors share my \ hat giving avs ha mystical quality: its use in replacement 

nsftusions fA imed the propor C perating room is more often mystic il use of blood 
fad. Dr. R. A. Zeitlin 

South London Trar 


hat “pints of blood are dispensed more to the women have been life-saving. And | reme 


director than scientific. | would hazard the guess surgical dat 
stusion Service that not 5 percent of the transfusions given doctors don 


meaical 
than beer Cosmetic trans would hazard the guess too, that at least as with honesty 


IstOnsS are performed (1.¢e those given only great a percentage have been death-dealing ‘ Not the le: the hazards in tra 
to bring a little color to the cheeks) more Dr. J. H. Drible, a University of London fusion therapy a! from the difficult 
for the bene the relatives and the peace pathologist. say n the eighteenth century matching the 


I dormor to 


ctor than tor the patient hundreds ple lost their lives from — the recipient 





VE FOUND that in recent years 
I've turned more and more to 
the books we refer t Ss the 
classics” and further awa from 
modern novels. It’s just lately, how- 


ever, that | have understood why 
All the contemporary novels I 
pick up, regardless of theme or sub- 


ject. read as if they were written 


by the same man. | get the impres 
sion that he looks like John Wayne 





He talks like private investigator 

and thinks like a travel writer for 
cheesecake magazine He 

has a wisecracking contempt 

for his locale, vet he’s a con 

firmed travel snob. He 

ilso a tough-talking cul 

ture snob who carefull 

plunts the fact that he 

is no slouch himselt 

when it comes to art 

and music, but that it 

hasnt spoiled him as a 

Wholesome North 


American. His language 

breezy, flippant, and 
is fast-paced as Peter Gunn's He 
talks about love, beauty, truth and 
eternity ail out of the corner of his 
mouth s if between planes at the 
Shrimpers’ Bar (1 like the Shrimp- 


ers’ Bar, although most people have 


never heard of it) 
But there's a basic and fatal 
Weakness in this man’s books. The 


clearly SOMCONCE | 


know 


and expe©ri 


know or someone you 


' \ 
bit more seasoned glib 


enced, perhaps, but still someone | 
used to shoot pool with that I'm 
not particularly interested in spend 


ing an evening with hin 


I never got further with Exodus 


which | expected to start with the 


strident grandeur of horns and 
crashing cymbals, than the passage, 
on the first page 

Anything to declare?” the cus- 
toms mspecto! said 

Iwo pounds of uncut heroin 


and a manual of pornographic art 


Mark answered, looking about tor 
Kitty 

All Americans are comedians 
the inspector thought 

1 vot a bit turther with Anatomy 
of a Murder, but not much. | 
reached 

| thought mavbe vou d taken the 
gas pipe,” Maida [the stenographer 
who is later characterized tender 
iW as just a dame that types letters 
ind reads Mickey Spillane aid 
cheertly {to Paul Biegler burristel 
with presumably five vears’ college 
education | Are you about to dic 
tate Bieglers Farewell Addres 

Biegler laughed = hollow] the 
iuthor says ind slid a wrinkled 
twenty-dollar bill across the desk 
No dictation, Maid Gio over 
to the liquor store and fetch me a 
fitth of my favorite pilerun 
Ruy yourself a new roadster with 
the change 

Later, Paul Biegler went to the 
phonograph and put on a record 
ing of Debussy's La De OUNETLE 
Llue, but he couldn't tool me after 
that dialogue with his stenographer 
He probaoly doesn't listen to De- 


bussy any oftener than I do, which 
is practically never. 
20 
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WHY MODERN NOVELS ALL HAVE 
THE SAME SWINGING HERO 


92 ROTI (UMTS. 


Robert Thomas Allen breaks a baffling 


A-One Beene = 


ZIMN\\S 


oe 


Things were very little better in 
an Anthology 


of Russian Literature 


in the Soviet Period, where. in Fast 
Freight by Boris Andreievich 
Lavrenev, | was stopped, and | 
mean stopped, by the lines 

What's on your mind Fred?” 
the head engineer asked in a lazy 
drawl. “This damned climate is kill- 
inv nw 

O'Hiddy expectorated into the 
cuspidor and smirked A fellow 
might think the nurse hasn't taken 


you out of your diapers yet 

na lew pages later 
Right 

W it do! 


For once | 


answered the enginee! 


found myself a fe 


low traveler when | read in a com 


mentary that the partv Ss judgyn 


of the author was The superficial 


reader-interest lowers considerably 


the value of his work 


1 didn't stay 


awake any longer 
the night | started to read Hugh 
MacLennan’s The Watch that Ends 
the Night. which has the same 
people in it as the other books, in 


cluding Alan Royce who, the very 
first time | met him gave Sally “an 
amiable slap on the backside [his 
didnt make Sally say anything 


more original, however, than “And 


since when have you known the 


elements of biology?” 


I got to sleep even earlier the 
night I went to bed with The To- 
rontonians, by Phyllis Brett Young, 
in which Karen told her husband, 
before breakfast, “Rick, | wish you 
had been and “You're 
marvelous to live with.” then spent 


a milkman,” 


four pages thinking things like 
“The discovery of the wheel must 


have thrown quite a few people for 
She might have more 
searching, probing thoughts than | 
do at time, but 
the same brand of corn flakes 
We losing sight o 
the fact that the author. even when 


a loop 


breakfast we eal 


seem to be 


he never appears as “I.” is the 
main character in the book. What 
makes a book great is that the 
author is a great and unusual per 


son, an entirely different breed of 
person trom the reader. He thinks 
deeper thoughts and expresses 
them more powertully and beauti- 
fully. Pd give my TV and power- 
mower for half an hour with Tol 
Stol Thomas Hardy, Dickens or 
Samuel Butler. But would I if they 
had all written like the man who 


writes all the books today? 

For instance, Spinoza would have 
begun On the Improvement of the 
Understanding something like this: 

I was in Long Orchard outside 
Amsterdam (visitors to Amsterdam 





never get to Long Orchard). I was 
polishing lenses. I like polishing 
lenses. It was an idea I got from 
my father that everybody should 
work with his hands. I was thinking 
painting, Rembrandt's St. 
Jerome, which comes over the plate 
faster than his Lesson in Anatomy, 
and has more curve on it than Por- 
trait of an Old Woman, and this 
hit me like a belt of Holland’s 
gin with a beer chaser. Why not 
write a definition of God like a 
geometrical proof? 

Take that opening scene on the 
train in Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot, 
told in the first person so that the 
reader could more easily identify 
himself with the author 

My black-haired neighbor = in- 
spected these peculiarities, having 
nothing better to do, and at length 
remarked, with that rude enjoyment 
of the discomforts of others which 
the common classes so often show: 
“Cold?” 

“No,” I just click my 
teeth to keep the fillings tight.” 

This comedy bit establishes that 
the Idiot is an American. He’s also 


of a 


idea 


said, “l 


a regular guy who is bored with 
tourists 

A lot of the techniques of mod- 
ern authors are like standard 


plumbing fixtures, and can be used 
in any situation. Take Plato’s dia- 
logues: 

Euthyphro: Why have you left 
the Lyceum, Socrates? And what 
are you doing in the Porch of the 
King Archon? 

Socrates: I had to take him two 
pounds of uncut heroin and a man- 
ual of pornographic literature. 

Anything can be pepped up and 
the author can always give the im- 
pression that he’s been everywhere. 
Homer really missed the trireme on 
this in the Iliad. Instead of “Sing, 
O Goddess, the Anger of Achilles, 
Son of Peleus” it could start: 


“Id done a bit of mountain 
climbing around Olympus. Off the 
tourist beat. I saw a few of the 


gods, but I couldn't figure which 
started this trouble between 
Agamemnon and Achilles.” 

Anna Karenina could be brought 
up to date with: 

Anna walked into the drawing 
room. Holding herself very erect as 
usual and looking straight before 
her, up to her hostess, 
moving with the quick, firm, yet 
light step which distinguished her 
from other society women. She 
shook hands, smiled and with the 
same smile looked around at Vron- 


one 


she came 


sky. Vronsky gave a low bow. She 
responded only by a nod of her 


head. Vronsky gave her an amiable 
slap on the backside 

Later, Anna joined Vronsky at 
a corner table, and he had 
“Tl ask only one thing: the right to 
hope, to suffer as | do now. But if 
even that cannot be, command me 
to disappear, and I disappear.” 
Anna could laugh and say, “Vron- 
sky. | wish you had been a milk- 
man.” 

1 mean breezy. The way we all 
talk. Something to hold the reader’s 
interest. ¥* 


said: 
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HOW RUMRUNNING CORRUPTED CANADA 


Smuggling liquor to the prohibition-stricken U.S. was legal 


in this country, but the rumrunners were crooks— 


and they made crooks out of Canadian officials and politicians 


MOST CANADIANS born later than, sav, 1920. are under 


the impression that their country came wholly un 


By Ralph Allen 


breweries continued to produce at high capacities 


Thus, to anyone interested in assuaging the sudden 





scathed through the social. moral and political ordeal 
of prohibition. Nothing could be turther from the 
truth. Canada did escape the great consolidated head- 
ache of a Volstead Act, but the headache it took 
piecemeal was nevertheless a memorable one 


Except to collect sales and excise taxes and duties 


THIS LIFETIME IN CANADA 


The best of Ralph Allen's 
remarkable 


ORDEAL BY FIRE 


new book, 


thirst of a hundred million Americans, Canada was 
the promised land, a smuggler’s paradise an An 
dorra with a border tour thousand miles long, and an 
undefended border at that. At each end lav enough 


open water to float a thousand Majorcas 





Ottawa stayed largely clear of the liquor traffic during 

the first war and the postwar years. The provinces were left to write 
their own regulations and in many cases to rewrite them and then 
rewrite them again. Prohibition, semi-prohibition and the open bar raced 
back and forth through the statute books of the nine provinces like the 
lights on a pinball machine, but there was never any time after 1921 
when at least two or three of the provinces weren't at least damp. And 
even in those that were bone dry there were almost invariably ware 
houses stacked to the eaves with beverages which. although forbidden 
to local consumers, it was perfectly legal to export. In the provinces 


of Ontario and Quebec, some of the world’s largest distilleries and 


faing crates and kegs of liquor run in from Canada, Detroit police stopped a 





The last weepy pre-Volstead drunk had not finish 
ed his last pre-Volstead highbali before the first relict 
shipments were on the way. Some went in schooners out of Lunenburg 
for dark coves in Maine, some from Victoria and Vancouver to lie off 
Puget Sound. Some went by skiff and fast launch trom Windsor to 
Detroit, some by truck or bicycle or even on foot down lonely prairic 
trails from towns like Estevan, Saskatchewan, toward towns like Portal 
North Dakota. Most Canadians soon became aware of these enterprises 
which grew in scope and variety. Their reactions ranged trom indiffer 
ence to amusement. Hardly anyone was outraged except the dries 

The rumrunning and border-slipping broke no Canadian law. as 


various governments, including the one in Ottawa, CONTINUED OVERL EAI 


trickle but a flood got past them. Canadians ran illegal hooze worth billions 
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RU MRUNNERS continued 


rer ted 
repeated ls 


and correctly reminded the public 


It took half a dozen years 


or more before Canada fully comprehended the impossibility of pro- 
iding both an operating base and the raw material for a multi-billion 
doll riminal industry while itself remaining untouched by the crime 
volved th knowledge cume home with savage impact almos 
iough to wreck th country’s most durable political dynasty 
For the time being, however, prohibition was much too good a 
h to to the Yankees. It was a far tresher topic of discussion 
han those old standbys, the tariff and the Empire. It even had a slight 
dge on the weather person could actually do something about it 
Betore the war tt had | n issue that might or might not turn up in 
1 election. Now it could not fail to turn up in some form, in an\ 
d all electior 
8 rl 1920s the patterns of liquor law had begun to sort 
themsel\ ou Dut tf were still a remarkable hodgepodge Quebec 


nd British Columbia were unabashedly wet 


Manito 


ik eree 


Their annual profits on 


eded, respectively, five million dollars and three million 


rumors that a fleet of some twenty light aircraft were ferry- 
ucro the Quebec 


border into New England. Seven bandits 


kitled a Montreal bank-car driver in a quarter-million-dollar holdup 
id, during the trial that led to the hanging of four of them, it became 
apparent that shooting up banks was really only their spare-time work 
muggling was their real business 


ba and Alberta were dry, but both were on the verge of 


Saskatchewan had just gone wet after a harrowing exper! 


prohibition was introduced it had been decreed that the 
sixty liquor export houses would still be able to ship spirits 
{ ( ‘ Det Rive r 





out of the country, but after February 1, 1921, they would not be 
allowed to replenish their stock through further imports. Before the 
cutoff date they all built up enormous stockpiles and went happily on 
consigning the stuff in bond to destinations outside the province. The 
government had no objection to this export traffic, but unfortunately 
large quantities of warehouse whisky kept showing up on the breath 
of the province’s own captive teetotalers. It was then decreed that all 
the liquor warehouses would have to move to Regina, Moose Jaw, or 
Saskatoon 


against seepage 


where it would be easier for the law to help guard them 


Even this did not work, and in 1923 the province 


closed down the export houses completely. During this period the 


prairies had a number of bank robberies, hitherto a rarity there 


Both New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island were dry. 


New 
Brunswick had export warehouses and experienced complications not 
unlike Saskatchewan's. In one two-day sweep in tiny Prince Edward 
Island, prohibition agents seized 1,100 gallons of rum and fourteen 
cases Of Whisky 


Nova Scotia was temporarily wet, a circumstance that made rumrun- 


ning all the more attractive to its fishing captains, who had an addition- 
al source of cargo at the nearby French island of St. Pierre. This led to 
a special set of problems, which were described thus in the Charlotte- 
town Guardian 

“It (the traffic) is not only immense, but is the cause of evil conse 

quences to the Lunenburg fishing fleet 

“In 1921 there were 113 fishing vessels out from Gloucester. There 

were only 72 in 1924, and there will not be more than 30 in 1925 

Not only will the catch of fish be very much restricted, but the 
fishermen themselves will have to go elsewhere for employment, be- 
Cause where a vessel engaged in fishing 


would carry twenty-five 
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hands, vessels rumrunning need only carry six or seven. The profits 
in 1924 were so large, however, that the vessel owners, as a rule, 
succumbed to the temptation of the business. 

For the use of the vessels they receive from $100 to $120 per 

month, and the captains average about $500 per month. In addition 

yonuses are paid for the successful landing of the cargo. The cap- 
tain and crew are paid only to carry the liquor to Rum Row. They 
remain beyond the twelve-mile limit, as secure against the law as 
ordinary freighters. Property in the vicinity of the quays at St 

Pierre has advanced very much in price; $100,000 was refused 

recently for one warehouse property which was purchased a few 

years ago for $2,000.” 

Ontario's law was the weirdest contraption of all. The province was 
considered to be prohibitionist and, indeed, it was difficult to obtain a 
drink of Scotch, rye, Irish, gin, rum or any beer worthy of the name. 
However, the powerful grape-growers’ lobby had persuaded the govern- 
ment to stop short of outlawing wine. This could be bought freely in 
strengths up to 28 percent, a potency generally considered to be more 
conducive to straightforward guzzling than to gracious living. The 
government had issued permits allowing their 30,000 holders to make 


their own wine at home. 
U.S. “DRY NAVY” BOARDED BRITISH AND CANADIAN SHIPS 


After much agitation beer up to 4.4 proof was allowed later on 
Anyone who could get a prescription could buy hard spirits for medi- 
cinal use. (Stephen Leacock reported: * It is necessary to go to a 
drugstore and lean up against the counter and make a gurgling sigh 
like apoplexy. One often sees these apoplexy cases lined up four deep.”) 


South of the Forty-ninth Parallel and its adjoining waters the 


underwater, but in thirty vears the metal caps have invariably rusted away 


} 








harassed U.S. revenue agents were doing what they could to secure 
their borders against alcohol from abroad. What they could do, unfor 
tunately, was sometimes what they had no right to do. They organized 
a “Dry Navy” of half a dozen high-speed patrol boats for use on the 
Atlantic coast and five motor cutters for the Great Lakes. Occasionally 
the Dry Navy searched or seized Canadian and British ships outside 
U.S. waters and sought to seal up liquor on passengers ships in U.S 
ports. Britain was particularly touchy about any suggestion of inter 
ference with its maritime rights and when in the midst of these minor 
irritations the U.S. government without notice or discussion announced 
it was extending the three-mile limit to twelve miles, the irritation 
became acute. 

In the first full year of the Volstead Act the import of whisky into 
Canada increased trom an annual $5,500,000 worth to $23,000,000 
“Rumrunning,” the Financtal Post pointed out realistically, “has pro 
vided a tidy bit toward Canada’s favorable balance of trade.” Saturday 
Night said haughtily: 
cluding certain Washington officials, are evidently of the opinion that itt 


“A good many people in the United States, in- 


is Canada’s duty to assist that country in enforcing the Volstead Act 
One enthusiast writes that if it takes a hundred thousand men to police 
our borders in order that no smuggling of liquor may take place, it 
is the duty of Canada to perform that service.” The Americans, Satur- 
day Night went on, had brought the hazards of the Volstead Act on 
themselves through their own folly. 

In March 1923 the U.S. Secretary of State officially asked Canada 
to refuse clearance papers to vessels with cargoes of liquor destined to 
ports in the United States unless a U.S. permit authorizing its entry 
was presented first. After three months Mackenzie King’s government 


replied coolly that “the government of CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 


Before and after: a flapper with skirts up might be a walking speakeasy. 
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Sweet and sour Person to person by Hfiae Cerwe 
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Finer taste is a Seagram tradition 
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New Star on the Horizon 


Belore mtroducine Seag ums kive Siar Special. Scaeram tested *® this 
oreal new brand of rye whisky from coast to Coast against the three leading 
brands im its pric e class... in test after test after test Canachans liked the 
taste of Seagram's Five Star Spee ial best. Next tume try Seagrain’s great 


new brand with the Five Stars on the bottle. 


peat 


Say Seagram's ¢) and be Sure | 7-322, beeen 
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cial supervision of a leading Research Oreanization 





HOW RUMRUNNING CORRUPTED CANADA contiiued from page 23 


The bootleggers soon developed a thriving cross-border traffic in stolen cars 


Canada had carefully investigated the mat 


ter and had ascertained that the 


provi 


sions of the law were being properly ob 





served There existed “no provisions in 
the customs laws or regulations whict 
vould warrant refusal of clearance to 


foreign port simply because of the fact that 


the entry of such liquor, without specta 


permits, was prohibited at the foreign port 


The 


regretted their 


in question.” government of Canada 


therefore inability ‘o adopt 


the suggestion put forth by the United 
States government 

But it gradually became apparent that, 
leaving international incidents and _ local 


crime aside, there were aspects to the rum 
running problem that Canada had not fully 
Smuggling is a two-way 


appreciated Streel 


economically and morally. A ship, a small 
vessel or a truck that can transport a cargo 
of contraband in one direction may be able 
to and will certainly be tempted to — 
different kind of contraband 


direction on the return 


transport a 
in the other 
ne\ \ nat 
break 


of respect for 


jour- 
on that yawns when its citizens 
another nation’s 


laws invites a loss 


its own laws 
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An Introduction to one of Europe’s most exciting cities 


via Alitalia Jet 


Ihe atmosphere couldn t be more Italian in a box seatvat I a Seala 


wouldn't be tor } 


In fact, it 
of their famous 
1 


a delightful Iralian dinner 


sop. mos On in 


enyos 


a Cornish Hlen Brasata with vin 


Just 6 hours alter vou leave 


surprising for 
Alitalia 
a Lobster 


ap 


Nlontreal Your 


you to sit beside one 


Jet! i still 
Medaglione or perhaps 


not, vou can 


wines 


Alitalia Super 


DC-&8 Roils-Rovee jet lands in Milan and you're on your wav—to 
the Duomo, the magnificent Milan Cathedral the Castello 
Sforzeseo, an ancient fortress (ris in the middle of town! 


beautiful Lake Como and Nlag giore 


able sights and events 


And, just down the road from Milan, vou'll find Venice or — 
the whole Italian Riviera less than a hundred miles away! Of \ a 
course you can continue by Dt jet to Rome—far and awa: 
the most interesting city in Europe always the classic gateway 
to Athens. the Near Eastern cities, Asia and Africa. Most 


connections in | urope are by 


a 
«6 


Alitalia Caravelle Jet. 


davs and davs of memor- 





To E 


—contact your Travel Agent or Alitalia. 


Africa, Middle and Far East 


rope, 


Offices in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Vancouver 


LN TA LMA! 
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Canada, rather disconcertingly, discover- 
ed that smuggling was not as great a help 
to the balance of trade as it had been first 
supposed. The return traffic was threaten- 
ing a number of Canadian industries, large 
and small, with extinction or near-extinc- 
tion. Saturday Night, which had taken so 
lofty an attitude toward American com- 
plaints two years earlier, summed up the 
other side of the equation in high alarm: 


“Smuggling into Canada has of late years 
assumed such immense proportions and 


has increased with such startling ra- 
pidity that it has become a_ national 


menace. Hon. Jacques Bureau, Minister 
of Customs, that 
fifty foreign 
goods are smuggled into Canada every 
year No 


is quoted as saying 


at least million dollars of 


one can really have 
idea of the 
which 


extent 


an adequate extent of a 


business thrives on 


But its 


secrecy 


may be measured by the 


results: by the Canadian factories which 


have reduced or suspended operations 


because they cannot meet this unfair 


competition: by the workmen whose 


families are very close to the bread line, 


because Canadian merchants have pre 


ferred the cheap goods. coming by the 
underground route, to those made by 
Canadian factories which have honestly 
paid the materials: 
and by the prosperity ot the smuggling 


communities which 


duties on their raw 
entrenched 
themselves here and there along the in 
ternational boundary 


and the United 


have 


line between Can 
ada States.” 

Although the ships of the rum 
fleet were not suitable for handling return 
land par- 


between 


larger 


cargoes, conditions were ideal, 


ticularly on the lonely 
Maine and New between the 
southern townships of Quebec and Maine 
between Manitoba, Sas 
and Alberta and 
Dakora and Montana. A 


trade in 


frontiers 
Brunswick, 
and Vermont and 
katchewan Minnesota, 


North 


Way 


brisk two- 
stolen cars, based on the ex 
perience and organization of the border 
bootleggers, soon developed. Stolen goods 
kinds past the darkened 


lonely customs sheds with little trouble 


of other moved 


Representatives of the textile and allied 
industries were beginning to complain 


vociferously against the enormous increase 


in smuggling. Many Canadian firms were 


being driven to the verge of bankruptcy 
Canadian tobacco manufacturers who, like 
textile and garment makers, had aiways 
depended on the protective tariff to stay 


in t 


King 


whole 


isiness, Were equally concerned 


re-examined his attitude on the 


smuggling question and in mid-1924 a new 


treaty was signed by both countries: Can 


ada granted U.S. revenuers the right to 


search suspected rumrunners up to twelve 


miles from shore There was to be closer 


exchange of information on suspected cat 


goes on both sides and more care in grant 


arance when there was any 


Stole 


country 


papers 





suspicion ot intent to smugs 


pro erty would be eturned to the 


of origin. But in fact and in practice it was 


ti too loose an arrangement to cause the 
bootleggers and runners of contrabanc 
more than minor inconvenience 

But neitl King nor anyone in his cab 
net fully realized or was ready to admit 
how serious a problem smuggling had 
really become. The prime minister was pre 
pared, when confronted with samplings of 
the unpleasant truth, to make sounds of 
polite concern, preferably in a low voice 
He had his hands full maintaining his pre 
carious mastery of parliament, although 


his hopes were next 


Any st 


high for the 
of an underground crime 


election 
iggestion 
any whisper of scandal or laxity in 
the government service, would be particu- 
larly embarrassing 


When 


now 


a delegation of prominent busi- 
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nessmen came to urge on him the need of 
tightened laws and tighter enforcement of 
the existing laws, he received them with 
grave attention. He was interested to learn 
that they had into a 
Commercial and 


were prepared to offer the authorities all 


formed themselves 


Protective Association 
possible co-operation. The meeting did be- 
stir King to offer the Protective Associa- 
tion the services of one of its most efficient 
This was Walter 


private eyes Duncan, an 


investigator for the Department of Fi- 
nance. Duncan was authorized to hire a 
small staff and he himself was given the 
power to examine witnesses under oath, to 


break into premises and safes, and to seize 


books and records 

Duncan chose as his first target one of 
the most incredible sitting ducks in the 
annals of public malfeasance. Whatever 
could be said of him, Joseph Edgar Alfred 
Bisaillon, chief preventive officer for thg 
Department of Customs in Montreal, was 
never a man to hide his light under a 
bushel. He was already modestly famous 


as a protagonist in two of the most bi 


zarre and mystifying episodes in the history 


of the Customs service 


The first was known as the Lortie-St 
George case. In 1919 a wagon drawn by 
single horse drove up to the Canada 


Montreal 


unloaded 


The driver 


trunks. He 


Steamship docks in 


cismounted and two 
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gave the baggageman two first-class tickets 
to Cornwall, Ontario, sixty miles upstream 
and asked to have the trunks checked. As 


the baggageman dragged the trunks across 


the counter, he heard something rattling 
inside and called a Customs officer. The 
officer found a key to fit and discovered 
that the trunks contained $35,000 worth 
of narcotics. He locked the trunks again 
and awaited developments. Soon two wom 
en arrived to make sure the trunks had 
been properly dispatched and to pick up 
the checks. The Customs officer stepped 
forward and asked them if they had the 
kevs to the trunks. No. they said calmly 
they hadnt: the trunks belonged to an 
icquaintance ol theirs 1 Di Lortie, in 


France, who had asked them to have them 
forwarded to Cornwall as a favor 

By this time a second Customs officer 
vad been called into the consultation 
Joseph Bisaillon Shortly afterward the 
vomen were allowed to go. No one search 
ed them ol nade any alltempt to check 
their story or their identities. When not 
hed of the f senc ft the d howevel 
he RCMP. took le casual ew and 
iter a oO! erabdl cl found ne 

ymen and brought the oO i At the 

i] ithe I C ence i til ol 
no } o bri Ow! | cony ( ot 
‘ tn . 5 | tf B l lo 4 

Oo ( of c ) ler I 

er ¢ | ive I B or 

| i 4 tT cl yy | I I t 
ery I iCk ( I LO 
he ha ¢ seel } oO er eto 

That night the drugs hich had beer 
ecleased to tl ifekeepil of the Mont 
eal chief of police, were stolen. One of 
the persons automatically questioned was 
Chicago Benny Rose, a gangster who had 


come north to exact what share of the 


the new 
prohibition 


bute he could along caravan 


out by Chicago 


rail staked 


Benny admitted readily enough that he 


had been planning to steal the drugs, in 
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partnership with Louis Morel, a former 


acquaintance of Bisaillon’s in the Customs 


department who had resigned from the 
civil service for a life of crime. But Chi- 


cago Benny insisted someone had double- 
him and Morel, by hoisting the 
drugs twenty-four hours too soon; he in- 


crossed 


timated that his Number One suspect was 


Bisaillon, the Customs officer 
Now, five years later and several de- 
grees in rank higher, Bisaillon had just 


emerged in an equally intriguing role from 
he equally intriguing 
case. In 1924 


Barge Tremblay 


November ~ just about the 





time Walter Duncan was beginning his in- 
vestigations on behalf of the Commercial 
Protective Association — the Quebec City 
office of the provincial liquor commission 
was advised to watch for a certain barge 
sailing up the St. Lawrence. 

The appeared, labored on past 
the city without stopping to clear Customs, 
and disappeared into the night. The liquor 
commission sent a patrol along the banks 


barge 


in search of the waddling ghost ship and 
caught up to it the 
moored in a 
of St. Sulpice. 


midnight, 
near the 


following 


quiet cove village 





Eight trucks had already begun unload- 
ing 16,000 gallons of alcohol on which no 
duty had been paid and whose likeliest 
point of origin the French 
island of St. Pierre. The detachment from 
the liquor board the and 


two 


seemed to be 


seized 
the captain 


barge 


arrested and crew and 


American passengers who said they owned 
the cargo 
The boarding party prepared to go on 


to Montreal for further instructions. Be- 


fore they could cast adrift, however, a 


stranger rode in from the night in a Model 
T Ford 


His name was Duval, and he said 
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nt to th veteran Conservative MP, 
Harry H. Stevens, and put the whole mat 
er in front of him. Stevens consulted his 
party lea Meigher 
I lo now } fist ] yf 
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ensure that it reached its foreign destina 
tion: this bond was returned on presenta 
tion of a receipt from the foreign port of 
entry 

Most of these receipts were, as everyone 
Knew, forged \ cargo of whisky bonded 
To ind addressed to Mexico or Nassau 
would be nloaded for Boston off the 
Nort! Atlantic coast. In due course at 
ceipt ould come back from Mexico ot 
Nassa the distiller made his profit, th 
hippe ide his profit. the Custom in 
pecto ot always, but sometimes 


ind the deserving, parche. 


his drink 


ofit 


American got If anyone suffered 


the transaction. no Canadian did 
But as tl parliamentary committee 
nvestigations soon showed, this delight 
fully cynical way of doing business wa 
ybbing the Canadian treasury blind 
n addition » their “legitimate” bootleg 


distillers and 


to the United States 
oth shippers were bonding Canadiar 
rto Rico, Venezuela 


en ports and then un 





luty tree, in Can 


ida. Receipts were easy to come by and 


n c seldom closely scrutinized Th 
nount of difficulty depended only on how 
omatose or corruptuble the Customs off 
ils happened to be. Under this systen 
ft intra-mural smuggling one ship, accord 
t ( s records. made three return jour 
! to e Bahamas in a week. Another 
ssel mad t round trip to Peru in two 
s I thre ears ending in 192 
ost six million gallons of li 


John under 





ommittec vember claimed that “not on 
lion of left the shores of the Mari 
times, and because t did not. at the rat 
ol 9 gallon ACISC he treasul los 
< 18 10) 
Q)] naginaliy OO er found anin 
nic wav of beating the heavy Cana 
n« on genuine imported Scotch. The 
Scotcl | f come from Scotland 
| hector 1 is ound not tor C anadi 
to Jupar It Oule { hrough | the 








some 
| 1 h oO he t. La 
WA t ) oO Lab > p 1 
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part t cepl | if ( 1 { KNOW! 
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Butla n | I is no 
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} I DISO i t $4706.00 
nd S Temeiel 
Lisillusic nough for pa 
eT iT nalior o | n that m 
runners e patriots in disguls 
| CAM i Teall s from the Eagle fo 
ymmor ood An infinitel me 
( ri SI eT h ecame t 
' 1 Crier Bo I ( ! 
np yna nto tl nq 
I tro p icnit t Of cleal 
I ( SLO Depa ! lik 
Cy i ‘ Bo I ipproacl 1 1 * 
" nt ( or Oy 
ft t » nz | s ho r 
) t ( Ow) lons { ilcoho 
oul h J ph Bisa 


‘ O 4 I l Hushi forme 
ent i's no ch < 
' of r ner o 
1) I 1) S i ik I Xpo 
| { Stal nad CCol »y th 
) Ss. OlMer foreign ¢ ntries as Ta 
stant as Japan. There was no more log 
cal man to whor o sell the contraband 
iro t Barge TIrembla Boivin iel 
Hushion have the entire shipment at 3 
C gallon, tax free. The price was fal 
al ( Was Collectible ( t had beet 





established and certified that the alcohol 
was not officially drinkable. It was de- 
natured, i.e. rubbing alcohol, and under 
the law Hushion would be allowed to re- 
sell it only to hospitals and a few other 
rigidly specified types of consumer 

So far so good. But having sold Hushion 
the contents of the Barge Tremblay as 
rubbing alcohol, tax free. the minister now 
permitted Hushion to export it to— the 


United States as drinking liquor. (How he 


was to get it through the Volstead pickets 
Was ot COUTTS not the lepartments 
au 


In short. Botvin gave his friend the best 
ot both worlds. What the government sold 


him as poison it allowed him to resell as 


hon-poison th the pric n id 
antages oO nis a n both cases. If 
Vas Nol Pool Ne overnment Was de 
trauded { about s-O0.000 If 1 WS 
DOISC t peoy ne h ! 
lefraud 

The ( held parliament te 
on longs howe nd probably plaved 
he greatest single part in bringing down 
the government, was not one involving 
uge sums of money. rich conspirators 
chases | moonlight or any of the othe 
paraphernalia of high intrigue. It volved 
round an insignificant litthe country boot 
egger named Moses Aziz 

Mosc \z Wved I C araguel New 
Brunswick ll town ne the B of 
C hale lr nv ot 925 a 4 
his premise losed him to be in po 
session of several hundred dollars’ worth 
of contraband liquor It was his hird 
offense a h iS sentence ‘ Ved 


Nn jal 


One of the first messages George Boivin 


found awaiting him when he relieved 
Jacques B i Ss minister of Customs 
n Septembe is a letter trom J. G 
Robichaud Uf Libera candidate to 
Cslouceste! iSKINS i Azizs sentencs C 
taved. Boivit i fawvel Vasnt sure wh 
\ZiZ na n CONVICTed wasn t 
n yall alread No was he sure how he 
the minister of Customs. could overrule 


lecision of the courts. But. as he explained 
innocently to the parliamentary committec 
he wasn't certain of legal practice in New 
Brunswick. He gay his fellow Liberal 
what comfort he could by promising to 
talk to him about the case on the latter's 
forthcoming trip to Ottawa 

Late in September a much more urgent 
nessave came from Robichaud to Boivin 
Will you please consult with the Honor 
ible Mr. Lapointe [the minister of justice 
tbout the proceedings instituted against 
Mr. A. M. Aziz. Caraquet. | attach the 
treatest importance to this affair. since in 
the actual circumstances | need the help 


of all my friends. M \ziz is of the high 


help to us during this campaign and 
we cannot do without his services. 

\ny qualms Boivi nav have felt about 
the legal nicette vanished. Tf the party 
needed help. who was he to quibble about 
he law Lapoint vas not available for 
1d vice t Boivin wired the local customs 
officer in New Brunswick Am directed to 
eq SI ( la xecution of irrant 
t com \ Moses Aziz pend 

ge f I 1 vatior Arran th 

s ording] 

Robicl 1 he home candida ned 
I c fo Lil Is in the fall elec 

nm. pre th the help of Aziz 
The latte: d in his ile of fi 
fom, fh Or ir ja sentenc I ved 
nreviewed by I court nallected 
anything except the private arrangement of 
two Liberal members of parl ament Five 


months later Moses Aziz was still free 

Boivin now had two explanations for his 
own conduct in the matter. One was for 
the House of Commons, where he could 
say what he wished to say and pay as 


much or as little attention to anyone else 
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hose. The other explanation was for 
tk parliamentary committee, where he 
Wa ubject to the hazards of cross-exami- 
T T 
Befor the tough-minded committee he 
admitted again and again, abjectly and 
hout reservation, that he had had no 
nt oO intert wit Moses Aziz’s sen 
nce once the cour had pronounced 
In tl House | if where the audience 
less critical, Boivin was corresponding 
less fran The hungry Tories, certain 
they had a major quarry at bay, demanded 
come to the confessional again betore 
f natior highest tribunal. He refused, 
ef ed gain ind ivain it first 
petulantly and rather pathetically, then sul 
nly, then indignantly. Amid blizzards of 
d herrings and tornadoes of invective 
from both sides of the House, Boivin stood 
his untenable round. He had pleaded 
once, before the private inquisition 


It was too much te 


k that he plead guilty 





igain before the lic jury. He declined 





flatly to admit to any wrongdoing. He was 


not to have another chance to do so, for 


within six week he was dead his 
friends said of the strain of trying to re 
pair a world he never made, his enemies 
aid of worry over his own tragic failings, 
the doctors said of appendicitis 

The scandal at last cost King the sup- 
port of the Progressives and drove him 
briefly out of office. But he was able to 
win re-election almost at once by leading 
Lord Byng and Conservative leader Arthur 


complicated trap of the 


Constitutional C risi 

Except for a few modifications and in 
convenience t umrunners continued to 
do business pretty much as usual until 
rear the end of the ies. The perennial 





spute with the | {1 States flared up 


nore hotly than ever when two U.S 
patrol vessels chased a Canadian ship 
named the I'm Alone for two days and 
215 miles, finally 1ught it in their gun 
ight. and sank it with cannon fire 

In its fir wave of outrage during the 
parliamentary inquiry, a resolution had 


been passed demanding that no more ship 


ments of booze ht illowed to leave the 
country bearing U.S. addresses, but King 
lid wot pul ft into tlect Indeed poals 
carrying Canadian liquor were loadit 


constantly in Windsor in full view of the 


| Ss. Custom station across the Detroit 
River and proceeding undisturbed to land 
their cargo on the far side 
Ihe weird arrangement in existence was 
hat when Canadian lig ior was on tt 
to the United States, the Canadian 
thor es would Trant the necessary 
papers and then telephone the American 
thortl it th port ot lestination to 
I nel ¢ I ind was on its Wa 
Freq | \ rican officials, who 
! om i nical as ind nN 
be suspected ven wre CoO pt than tf 
( vadiat thera ne sat and looked 
on. A Canadian offic n Bridgel Or 
Oo, repo o th Departm [ ’ N 
mil R tl nis Oppos te ni 
) ! ! run Oo Buttalo 
t Pa ! Op making phone i 
{ pend hipment ot ’ 
hn I \ccord » OF 
MP I n ind Case 
f Canad ( om agents had 
| } I tt he boa yn 
1 1 va rong lamed \n 
{ n I yt tI ‘e) 
i 1 Dats 1 tt SKIppe Bill S I 
he ¢ 1 Miste ft National Rev 
( W 1) I 1 nh n 
Arlt t-an » in { m from Geo C 
Bois nad Jac 5 ind he \ I 
with iconcern. In the Hous 
SPO yana nt of his own 
Il was o | ifc onduct t a liquor 
\J ind oO on a launch on th 
Detroit River. § con see the United States 


Customs office on the other shore and I 
could see it was not very difficult to detect 
any boats that left the Canadian shore to 
While in Windsor 


I got into conversation with a man en- 


go to the American side 


he business of 
f asked him Do you 


time?’ He 


said, “How is it they do not get you?” He 


exporting liquor 
cross in the day- 
answered Yes, quite often.’ I 
replied with a smile, ‘It just happens that 
they are not there when we go across.’ ’ 

At one time there were actually ninety 
docks in Windsor mainly serving the liquor 


trade. Thirty of them were 


closed up after 
the Ontario Liquor Control Board charged 


that at leasi some of them were “switching 
back” liquor into Ontario. In a prosecu 
tion against one of the Windsor ware 


houses, a government lawyer estimated 


that the liquor traffic across the Detroit 
River was about a million dollars’ worth 

month. The U.S 
issued a statement saying that four-tifths 
illegal 
United States came through Detroit and in 


Prohibition Bureau 


of the alcohol coming into’ the 
defense of its inability to stop it main- 
tained that, in order to do so, it would 
S. Army and Navy. The 
U.S. tried to extradite a bagful of Cana- 


need the whole lt 
dian distillers, wholesalers, even bankers 
and railway officials. The intention was to 
charge them with conspiracy to defeat the 
Volstead Act. but the case was quietly 


dropped when it became apparent that no 
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The Indians blew them up 


Just back from a first camping trip 
are two lads who live with their parents 
in Deep River, Ont., and at least one of 
them is sadder ind wiser about the 
ways of the wild They'd been all 
steamed up about leading the rugged 


wilderness life. but when it came time 


He): 


wi 
gr Tif 





to make camp on the first night of the 
family holi 


the duty of pumping up the air mat 





> one lad was assigned 


tresses with one of those handy con 
¢ na gadgets Halfway througt he 
topped to gasp, “Gosh—I don't know 


how the Indians stood this! 
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( vadian co kely » tak the 
\, 1idition reqdt ee ousl 
The govern nt stu ‘ s tS Oo 
hat liquor ost parts of ( ida 
i t nanutfa red product, that 
OV nel ne ht ndel ne 
xisting law to fo 1 export and didn't 
end to han ne lay nce o do so 
vould il possible preceder 
One notat patl in this is the 
\plos 1 COI ssmal from Ne 
York bio o La Guard In | view 
e U.S. proposal that Canada change s 
wn | ‘ quirel its of th 
Volstead Act s completely indefensible 
ndeed, he spluttered in the House of 
Representatives, there had never beer i 


more Outrageous, cheap proposition in the 





history of the world \ slig y less pas- 


sionate defender of Canada’s position Was 


Mackenzie King’s part-time ally, J. S. 


Woodsworth, who wondered innocently in 
the Canadian House of Commons whether 
Canada’s staunch attitude might not be 
unconsciously influenced by the huge cam- 
paign donations both the Liberal and Con- 
servalive parties were getting from the 
distillers 

although the British 
Orleans indignantly de- 


In the meantime 
consul in New 
manded, and obtained, the release from 
U.S. custody of the survivors of the I'm 
Alone and other protests were made in 
their behalf in Washington, most of the 
rumrunners working the high seas regarded 


the affair as nothing more serious than a 


bad break in a game in which the odds 


were all on their side 

e Volstead 
Aci were by no means confined to Wind 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. On 
and empty prairie border between 
Saskatchewan and Alberta on the north 
and North Dakota and Montana on the 


south, anvone who was content to smuggle 


The fantastic adventures of th 


sor and the 
the long 


a few bottles merely had to walk through 


a cht mp of wolf willow or Saskatoon ber- 
ries and hand them over. But a person 
with more ambition could easily whisk 
Chis created 
gangland. A_ frequent 


visitor to the town in southern Saskatche- 


them through by the carload 
its own regional 
wan where this writer grew up was a fairly 
North 
Dakota, who had acquired a set of posses- 
at least in that 
dusty litthke town in Saskatchewan, as the 
Arabian Nights 
First of all his car, an authentic Duesen- 


berg, top down, 





important bootlegger from Lignite, 





sions that looked as exotic, 


whole contents of the 


open to view, as long, low 
and glossy as Cleopaira’s barge. It was all 
nickel and red, with a set of exhausts shin- 
ing like 


This would have been 


a pipe organ 

Staggering 
enough sight, but the man from North 
Dakota filled his Duesenberg with blondes 


There were usually four or five of them 


clustered around him like a bouquet of 
Wax gardenias 

At the end of the procession he led into 
town came two black Buicks full of color 
This was the time of 
tournament baseball in the West, a time 


ed baseball players 


when almost every town of any size had 
its One- or two-day tournament for a thou 
sand dollars or more, and when colored 
allowed in 


men were still not organized 


baseball. Two of the greatest men who 
ever pitched baseball, John Dona!dson and 
Satchel Paige 


i livelihood but on. the 


had no place else to earn 
prairies. The 
rangster from North Dakota had _ neither 
Paige nor Donaldson, but he had a good 
ball team, easily good enough to play 
gainst Hap Felsch and Swede Risberg, 
the white stars of the Chicago White Sox 
who had been disqualified from organized 
baseball for their part in the fixed World 
Series of 1919. When the cavalcade from 
North Dakota swept into one of the small 
towns of southern Saskatchewan, it was 
far more exciting than the arrival of the 


ircus. Nobody in 


Cll 


Vat vicinity had seen a 
Duesenberg before, nobody had seen 

gangster before, nobody had seen a manu 
factured blonde before. nobody had seen 
a colored man before. Suddenly the streets 
Were alive with them all, honking, shout 
ng, giggling, staring back in a not un 
iendly way at the gogvle-eved farm 
Viewed from a quarter of a century's 
Andrew Vol 


stead’s noble experiment was thoroughly 


distance, Canada’s part in 


shabby and disreputable. It is a mistake 
however, to assume that we missed out 
aliogether on its excitement, perils and 
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A whole summer of 
mouth-watering meals... 


and 
ORK-TENDE 


Any delicious Essex Product 
“makes a meal”’ and here’s a whole 
pantry full of appetite-nudging 
summer meals from the famous 
SX kitchens. With the never-to- 
be-forgotten flavours of conti- 
nental European recipes. These 
are dishes that lend the touch of 
continental Cuisine to even the 
simplest meals. Quick to prepare, 
hard to beat, these SX meals can be 
tabled for just — 


SX CANNED HAM — Juicy, tender, fine textured 

with that deep-down, slow smoked, old fashioned A. io. 

flavour that’s irresistible. No rind, no excess fat, no Fo tcc aeanee iy 
waste—just wonderfully good eating. SX Canned ; mo ‘ Orr, sf 
Ham slices beautifully too. A family favourite sae : id amues AGE CHEESE 
hot or cold ; e Ry ~ ia 


SX BEEF AND KIDNEY STEW — Large succulent 
chunks of beef; flavourful beef kidney and a choice 
variety of garden fresh vegetables and just taste 
that gravy! Here’s a change of pace in summer meals 
for those days when summer exertians build big 
appetites i¢ 


SX CABBAGE ROLLS-—Now an international 
favourite—first introduced by Essex. Choice lean 
meat blended with the fluffiest white rice, rich 
flavourings and aromatic spices wrapped in tender 
garden-fresh cabbage leaves and pre-cooked to 
perfection! Here is a meal, a main dish or an 
appetizer. Serve them hot or cold 


SX STUFFED PEPPERS-— Another SX First! 
Plump peppers packed with juicy flavourful meat 
blended with the fluffiest white rice. They're topped 
with a tangy tomato sauce that came straight from 
the recipe of a European Chef! 


SX CHILI CON CARNE — With the seasoning and 
spices of Old Mexico. Delicious kidney beans and 
juicy SX meats with just the right amount of tomato 
and spicy sauce to start your taste buds twittering 
Serve it on toasted half-buns for summer lunches 
and snacks 


SX BEEF DINNER — Here's a dish to make any 
family ask for ‘seconds’. Prime SX beef in generous 
chunks cooked with delicious garden-fresh vege 

tables. Here’s wonderful flavour and goodness tox 

No fussing just heat, serve and watch it go 


SX PEROHY EUROPEAN DUMPLINGS 
WITH COTTAGE CHEESE. From the Continent 
SX brings you Perohy ‘say ‘“PER-O-HAY’ You 
can serve them as do the Europeans, with sour 
cream, drawn butter, chili or mushroom sauce 
or fry them until golden and serve with SX 
bacon or sausage. You must try this new 
Continental dish 


SX WIENERS —Plump, juicy, scrumptious! 
They're all meat—hickory-smoked, spiced 
and flavoured to palate perfection! They're 
better than you've ever tasted! Always keep 
them handy 


SX CHOICE COLD MEAT CUTS in 
l enough varicty to tempt any appetite! 
d Cook Meats; ¢ hopped Ham; Meat 
Pickle Pimento Loaf Mock Chicken Meat 
Loaf; Sliced Cooked Ham; Dutch Style Meat 
Loaf every one a taste treat. Serve them 
together w pickles Id cheese and crisp 
fresh greens for a delicious summer meal or 


AnAane 





Snack 


Any SX Product 
‘‘makes a meal"’ 


ESSEX PACKERS. LIMITED 
* HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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A FULL-BODIED CANADIAN SHERRY 


PRODUCED BY T G BRIGHT & CO. LIMITED « NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
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QUEBEC’S REVOLUTION 


A proud province makes some painful admissions: 


“At last the dirty 
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linen has been put on view”’ 


ere are so many of excellence that it 
eems invidious even to single out such 
famous name as Borduas Riopelle rate 


Pellan 


significant of all is the 


Tonnancous ind 
Most support 
these French-Canadian artists receive from 


the Quebec government and from the pub 


ic for work so “modern” that it would 


have been refused admission to. galleries 


even ten years ago. The people love it 


Indeed. the extreme abstractionism of s« 


much recent French-Canadian art is— the 
clearest proof anyone can find of Quebec's 
psychological break with her past. Imagine 
an English-speaking town on this continent 
paying for a war memorial like the one 


Chicoutimi took from young Armand 


Vaillancourt! 

Nor is art the sole aspect of this ex 
province. The patient 
work of the social scientists in the univer 


plosion in the old 


sities bears fruit in a harvest of men de 
termined that French Canada should live 
future and not for the past. Not 


only in art, 


for the 
but also in science, engineering 
fulfil herself 
Only the contident dare admit their own 
faults public. and 


and business, must she 
French - Canadians 
have at last reached the place where some 
of them will say in public that in the past 
only backward. but al 


complex to pretend 


Quebec was not 
lowed her inferiority 
that some of her worst faults were in fact 
virtues. The disgraceful evidence produced 
before the Salvas Commission on political 
corruption has been as paintul 


French-Canadians as at the 


to proud 
udmissions 


made by a proud man to a_ psychiatrist 


But they have been made: at last the dirty 


mnen Nas 


Education this is the focus in which 
Quebec olution no s determined to 
\p! ‘ Ol co tld any area be MOrs 
SENSILIN lo reform he educational sys 
rot OQ ec aS Premier Lesage and Paul 
Ce Layot hope to do is to extend th 
lution the iv down to the gras 
Oo! l I va t classical college was 
the core of the system. It produced 
deepl ous nan often a cultivated 
one wn narrow nonetheless, an 
Il-equipped competition in this mod 
n orld. Now the reforms contemplated 
the I g vovernment if successful 
vill lift the whole province several locks 
higher ithin single generation. It wii 
nak the Quebec society of 1990 as dif 
ferent tro: that of 1940 as modern Fn: 
ind s tron that of the eighteenth cet 
Now | come oO a curious phenomenoi 
and a perfect illustration of the inadequac 


of communications between the Canadia 


two solitudes. This ferment in Quebec h: 
een warming up fo \ et few En 
peakir Canadians we ily con 
Cc1o ot Some a not evel i ire of 
now 
if a happenin n QOuelt 
ad tro ! West said yme only ta 
p h lidn |] hear about it be 
lore Any revolution of real magnituds 
s bound to sho p in politics. So trankl 
| NInk 0 t i c lit We \ l\ 
vad our problems with Quebee (note th 
ICONSCIO se 0 weve), but th 
ways fade out. The more it changes th 
more it stays the same, and for the sam 
reason 
| suppose he meant by “the same rei 


} 


son” the influence of the Church, vet hi 


question had a certain point. Social revo 
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lutions always express themselves in politi- 
cal action. The reason why Quebec’s took 
so long to do so can be given in two 
words Maurice Duplessis 

Now that Duplessis is dead, I don’t sup- 
many would dispute that he came 
to being a dictator than any poli- 


Because Du- 


pose 
closer 
tician in Canada’s history 
“provincial autonomy” his 


slogan on the hustings, English-Canadians 


plessis made 
who remembered Henri Bourassa naturally 
assumed the late premier 
French-Canadian nationalist. He was never 
anything of the kind. He and the English 
speaking Canadian and American corpora 
tion chiefs 


was a typical 


each other excel- 
provincial 
meant autonomy for Maurice Duplessis to 
Under its cloak 


outside corporations 


understood 


lently For him, autonomy 
do pretty well as he liked 
he sold to more of 
Quebec's natural resources than any other 
premier dreamed of doing, and often on 
poor terms. In his early days he may have 
function, but as he got 


intoxicated him. He 


had a necessary 


older power bossed, 
he corrupted in order to boss, and he was 
whom the 


corruption and cynicism of his party out- 


contemptuous of the young 
sat on the lid as long as he 
lived, and for fifteen years he kept the new 
spirit of Quebec out of the political arena 


raged. He 


When he died two years ago some French- 
Canadians felt the same kind of relief felt 
A new 
wind, they knew, was at last going to blow 


in Russia on the demise of Stalin 


some fresh air into a closed room 

To sit on creative forces such as those 
in postwar Quebec is dangerous, and when 
the lid finally blew off, perhaps even an 
Jean 
taken aback by some of the symptoms he 
I know I was. This spring’s de- 


bate about independence for Quebec came 


observer as astute as Lesage was 


observed 


a violent shock 
“Do you 


to me as 


realize.” a visiting Parisian 
said to me last winter, “that you're sitting 
on top of a bomb here?” 

neither did I be- 


later, after a conver 


1 did not realize it, 
lieve it. but a week 


sation with a young separatist, | began to 


wondel! 

To begin with,” this man said, “under 
stand that we're not anti-English. This is 
not the old self-pitying nationalism. This ts 


new. We've been debunking some of our 


history books. and we know perfectly well 


that if our 


incestors had conquered your 


incestors they d have been a lot 


tougher 
been on us. But 
What 


on you than you've ever 


none of that matters any more 
matters Is now 
Just look at = this from our 


We live in a country called 


Situation 
point of view 
Canada, and it’s supposed to be bilingual. 
But it isn't. The bilingual Canadian 1s the 
French-Canadian who speaks English. Un- 
der these circumstances we can never be 
considered equal here.” 

I looked at him in 


some amazement 


But if you can speak two languages and 
the rest of us can only speak one, that 
makes vou superior 

He gave me an exasperated smile 
Theoretically. ves. Actually, no. And do 


you want to know why? Because you Eng 


ish take fe granted that we must 
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Defreuding 


If the bloom is off the boom, at least it 
brings out true values, as witness the sign 
on a fortune establish- 
ment on Montreal's St. Lawrence Main: 
Phrenology reading, SOc. Psychoanal- 


L£ypsy teller’s 


“a. 3 
ysis, ZIC 


Parade 


eas - ! 
does 4ddress Parade c/« 


pays $5 to $10 for true anec- 


Maclean's. 
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always speak English to you. You judge 


us in a foreign language. When 1 express 
myself in English 

“You speak it better than most English- 
Canadians,” I said. 

“Thank you. But I don’t speak it as 
well as I speak French. In English only 
about three-quarters of me comes through. 


With most of us not even that much 
comes through. You people simply take 
it for granted that you get our whole 


quality out of our self-expression in your 
language. So naturally we're thought in- 


ferior 


“IT still think the opposite is the case. 
I'll always have an_ inferiority 
because my French is so bad.” 

He shrugged 


complex 
“You live in Montreal, 
and I don’t think you really mean it any- 
way. But the rest of you simply take us fo 
granted. You get sore. because the Ameri- 
cans take you for granted 
because the Americans will 
you if you compete on American terms 
We feel the English 
Canada only more so, because we speak a 
different language. 

“So let’s 


You get sore 


only notice 


same way about 


friends in- 


stead of trying to live together in frustra 
tion. Quebec is like a 
It can dry up or it can explode, but if it 
explodes, maybe it will make some good 


raisin in the sun 


wine.” 
Naturally, I 
formed a 


protested that if Quebec 


Laurentian Republic, Canada 


would be destroyed. More than that, Que 
bec would almost certainly be impover 
ished and isolated as she has never been in 


a century. I asked why Quebec could not 
fulfil her aspirations within Confederatior 


He shook his head: “So long as we're 























r Kodachrome II 
p is 2/2 times 
| | as fast... with 
~ Kodachrome II_ greater sharpness, 
{ cotor movie rium hetter-than-ever 
1 veniens tele Gene oar Guy, 


CANADIA 


R NTO CANA A ™.M 


KODAK CO., 


LIMITED 


REG. CAN. PAT. OFF 


Daylight Type Kodachrome II film has ASA exposure index of 25 


(Type A for indoor shooting, ASA 40) 





Kodak processing 
laboratories for this film 
located in Toronto 

and Vancouver 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto 15, Ontario 


finer grain 


Canada’s favorite color film for 25 years is now greater 


than ever! It’s Kodachrome II and it means you can 


now get Kodachrome shots you couldn’t get before. 


You can shoot earlier and later in the day, for 
instance. You can get better detail in shadows. You 


can shoot at smaller lens openings for greater depth of 


field. You have wider exposure range in case your ex- 


posure setting isn’t just right. Bright colors are more 


vivid, pastel colors cleaner. And its finer grain means 


youcan project Kodachrome II slides and movies larger. 


Get Kodachrome II Film for your movies this week- 


end. It’s available also in 20 and 36 exposure rolls for 
35mm cameras and in 828 size. 


See Kodok’s ‘The Ed Sullivan Show” — CBC-TV network 
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Footbal! Star Ron Stewart says: 






is my beer” 


His beer with friends after the game or at a barbecue. 
Your beer anytime. Molson’s Canadian is a 
Canadian’s beer—brewed to suit the Canadian taste. 
(The clearest, brightest lager ever.) 


Football star. Ron Stewart was named best 
Ca adia rn playe rand judge ad most valuable 
Grey Cu ) player during his er season 
as halfback with Ottawa Rou riders, 





“Molson’s Canadian 


MOLSON’S BREWERY LIMITED—MONTREAL * TORONTO « WINNIPEG*+ REGINA» EDMONTON «VANCOUVER 


“MANITOBANS CAN NOW ENJOY CANADIAN BREWED BY MOLSON’S FORT GARRY BREWERY, WINNIPEG 
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- . do 


incompatible blood is introduced into the 


blood stream, it can lead to a violent physi- 
ii reacuion perhaps to death lo over- 
come this danger, a system of cross-match 
ing has been developed. At the turn of 
the century, it became known that there 
were four principal blood groups \. B, 


AB and O. It was assumed to be safe for 





people within these groups to exchange 
blood although Inaccountable fatalities 
continued to occur. The chemistry of the 
blood ts ich more compl than this 
earl classif tion issumed Iwo addi 
tional blood groups, M and N, were later 
discovered and, 1 40. the Rh factor was 
identified 

The search for compatible blood and the 
problem of cross-matching has ecome 

ye imtricat vith each fresh discovery 
Dr. Brian Moore ctor ot the National 
Laborato ot Red Cross Blood 
Transfusion Servic says Ihe known 
blood group antigens e. factors which 
produce a reaction) give rise to more than 
3 million phenotypes.” Recently, one medi- 
cal writer stated that “every individual 
as in the case of fingerprints ras his 
own unique, individual type of blood and 


since no two people are exactly alike, you 





can't, with impunity, transfuse blood no 
te ho carefull the matching 1s 
done 
When foreign blood plasma its trans- 
fused into the body some of the immediate 


symptoms often observed are hives, chills 


ind fever. But mo ilarming are the pos 
> iS yn te nM \ ict ons \ Te \ V<« irs ago 
Dr Robert Chown of Winn peg. wrote 








series O cles for the Canadian Medical 

Association Journal, one of which was 

sharply headed Transfusion of Girls and 

Women Can kill the Babies. He listed 

rf . Ss | V n en \ 0) h id 

} ki c cl ld 7 yy had t} ed 

serious difficulty because of an incom- 

patible Rh factor which had been intro 

blood bv transfusion. In 

s4 cases, The trouble look Place as long 
hirt irs afte he transfusion 

Another W peg physician, Dr. Rhine- 

i I Ss C ett y studied the records 

rt omen who had been patients in three 

pitals. Tt had each received 

vent after the loss of a stillborn child 

ugh ced or spontaneous abortion 

The purpose of the study was to determine 

ne ins won 7 had eceived blood 

insfusions. “It was surprising to find such 

nendous variation,” said Dr. Friesen 

Or pital gave transfusions to only 12 

cent of the women; the other two hos 

ind 34 percent, respectively 

sing itment results in all three hos 

pitals we eaually successful, Dr. Friesen 

ynclud Yood was given too trequent- 

t tw I the hospitals He deplored 

yweruse Of blood because of the dan 

f sensitizing the women to the Rh 

factor which, in turn, might affect their 

f e offspring. “In our efforts to help our 

p ecover from an unsuccessful preg- 

cy we may completely destroy her 


neces of bearing a viable child in the 


We st 1On know the full extent to 
nic vod spreads disease. It has been 
i ned that transfusions 

s disease, hepatitis. De- 

the careful screening of donors, it has 

es ited that the virus hepatitis ts 

p I one OF ever, 200 bottles of 
rd No method has been found to 
eliminat tr hazards of | epatitis follow- 
of blood,” says Dr. Robert 


te Journal of 


tinued from page 18 


a= ‘ : «at S nHaliseCa 
9 <n4 + 
<i A 


Medicine 


will recover within four months, an appre 


“While the majority of patients 


ciable number will develop complications 
The prevention of hepatitis remains an un 
solved problem 

What other diseases can be spread b 
blood? Malaria, measles, venereal diseases 
typhus, mononucieosis, smallpox and ence 
phalitis are listed in the medical literature 
Dr. A. J. Shadman, a Massachusetts phy 
siclan speculates, If one is headed fo 
diabetes, cancer or insanity, Whatever even 
tual produce these diseases are in the 
rst and remain there.” Recent med 
cal studies lend some weight to this view 
In the United States, a group of prison 
volunteers were transfused with the blood 
of schizophrenics. The volunteers soon 
after, for a temporary period, displayed 


symptoms of mental illness. At the last 


ational Congress on Genetics, held 
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That’s where the Saults are 


\ Parade reader in Sault Ste. Marie 
Ont., reports that a letter his wife re- 
ceived from her aunt in New Brunswick 
took five days in transit, or about two 


days longer than usual. He wonders 


¥ 
( 


sympathetically, what postal employec 





spent two days blankly staring at the 
envelope addressed to Zoo, Ont.” be 


fore finally figuring it out 





in Montreal, a paper was presented whicl 
established that a relationship exists be 
tween a person's blood group and the kind 
of diseases to which he is. predisposed 
Blood group A was 25 percent more like 

to have stomach cancer than B, AB or O 
there was a strong association between 
peptic ulcer and group QO; there was a 


marked 
anemia and group A 


association between pernicious 

Although the spread of disease by blooc 
transfusions can be sharply reduced by 
careful history-taking and physical exam 
nation of the donor, not all risks can be 
eliminated A report in) the American 
Medical Journal by Dr. D. M 


and his colleagues, tells how five out of 


Donahue 


six people who had received blood trom 
the same donor an apparently healthy 
man contracted an unidentified disease 
It was characterized by headache, fever 
nausea and vomiting. Painful symptoms 
in the joints developed one to five weeks 
later The transmissible agent was be 
lieved to be a virus,” says Dr. Donahue 
Because this agent survives under blood 
banking conditions, and because it may be 
present in the blood of a healthy donor, 
represents another potential hazard in the 
transfusion of blood.” 

Allergies, one of the greatest current 
problems in the health field. may be 


further ag 





ravated by the indiscriminate 
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blood. At the last ¢ Medi- 
cal Association convention held in Mont- 
real a few months ago, Dr. S. O. Freeman, 


use of anadian 


a local allergist, presented proof that aller- 


gies can be transferred by transfusions 
\ non-allergic person, after receiving 
blood from a donor who is allergic to 
hay fever or other antigens, runs the risk 


of “catching” his donor’s allergies. D1 
Jacques Léger, another Montreal physician, 
suggested to the convention that in future, 
should be asked 
if they suffer from hay fever and, if they 


do, should be 


prospective blood donors 

rejected 
Considering the multitude of known and 

unknown hazards, one would expect doc- 


tors to be cautious and conservative in the 


use of blood. Unfortunately, such is not 
the case 

Too many transfusions are ordered fo 
cosmetic reasons only. A doctor will walk 


through a hospital ward and casually order 


a “shot of blood” for a patient who ap 


pears to be a little pale, perhaps from the 


exertion of his first post-operative bowel 
movement, or for some equally trivial 
reason. The cosmetic transfusion almost 
always consists of a single dose of blood 
Single transfusions have been repeatedly 
condemned. “If a patient ‘needs’ only one 
bottle of blood, he doesn’t need any,” says 
Dr. Paul Weil. head of the biood trans 
fusion service of the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital, Montreal. “He needs either more 
than one or none. One bottle is too little 
to influence the outcome in the average 
adult.” 

Too many transfusions are given as a 


matter of routine. Under such conditions. 
the individual need of the patient tends to 
be overlooked. In os 
ice, a hemoglobin level test is conducted 
week. Those who 


unit 


one cancer serv- 


on every patient, 
are 32% 


every 


below normal receive one 


those 36 below, 
blood. “A stenographer types out 
the original request for the 
test,” says Dr. W. H. Crosby, an American 
blood specialist, “and, if the patient flunks 
the hemogiobin test. she routinely types 


of blood: percent two 
units of 


laboratory 


out a transfusion request. This is a flag- 
rant example of ‘the secretarial practice 
of medicine.” It’s a safe bet, based on 
past studies, that the majority of trans- 


fusions thus ordered are unnecessary 
Some hospitals watch the patient’s hemo- 
globin level and pour blood into him the 
minute it dips a littke under normal. The 
healthy adult grams 
of hemoglobin, but 


have about 15 
much of 


strenuous exertion 


will 
this is a 
For a 


10 grams is* enough: most 


reserve against 
sedentary life. 
bedfast patients are comfortable with as 
little as five or six 

The 


habit has arisen, in some places. of giving 


Too much blood is used in surgery 


the patient a litre of blood the day before 
surgery. Dr. Crosby 
authorities—score this practice. “A healthy 


as well as other 


adult can sustain the loss of one third of 
his blood without serious derangement,” he 


says. “Recently. during the delivery of a 
child, a woman lost 700 millilitres of 
blood. It is reasonable to suppose that she 
could have sustained this loss witnout 


However, she 


This seems un- 


danger, without transfusion 
Was given Six transfusions 
[his opinion is supported by 
the experiences of Drs. Max Minuck and 
Ronald Lambie of the St. Boniface Hos- 
pital in Manitoba, with patients who be- 
longed to Jehovah’s Witnesses — a 
which spurns the use of blood. A 29-year- 
old woman who had a breast tumor re 
moved, 600 millilitres of blood and 
her hemoglobin dropped to 30 percent of 


reasonable.” 


sect 


lost 
normal. Yet she staged an uneventful re- 


covery in two weeks. Instead of blood, 
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“The guide you hired for 
your fishing trip's here.” 





Jehovah’s Witnesses are transfused with 
glucose and saline solutions, a useful pro- 
cedure which could be followed by othe 
practitioners in many 
was a Scottish physician, Dr 
gall, who recently 


blood 


circumstances. It 
Frank Rig 
“I'm always 
given for 


observed 
amazed to see ordinary 
operations. It seems quite all right to take 
a pint of blood from a donor and let him 
walk home, but wrong to lose a little blood 
during ordinary surgery. In nearly 17,500 
admissions to the general hospital where 
I practise, we have not found it necessary 
more than a dozen 
times. Our mortality rate compares favor 
ably with those of other hospitals.” 
Blood is often administered when other 


to use transfusions 


forms of less hazardous therapy would be 
appropriate. Anemia is a 
point. Most forms of anemia can best be 
treated by the use of iron, vitamin B 12, a 
high protein diet or amino acid infusions 


more case in 


intravenously. Again blood 


to a man with a malignant disease may 


given giving 
perk him up but he’s being deprived of 
the treatment he 
blood under these circumstances 
to Dr. Virgil Loeb of the 
Medical Association, 


really needs. Prescribing 


according 
Missouri State 


‘adds up to super 


ficial and improper medical care. Further 
more, the blood transfusion masks the 
real disease and often delavs or makes ac 
curate diagnosis impossible.” 

The extent to which blood transfusion 


are wrongly prescribed was revealed by a 

the Michigan State Medical So 

Drs. William Umiker and Paul 

Hodgson of Ann Arbor. A was 
} 


100 consecutive patients who re 


report to 
ciety by 
review 
made of 
ceived single transfusions, with the follow 
ing results: 
Ten of the 


surgical 


patients (they were non 


cases) were given single trans 
or the treatment of severe anemia 
resulting chiefly 
or infections of the urinary 
didn't 


appreciably and “probably should not have 


fusions 


from widespread cancer 


Most of 


anemia 


tract 


these transfusions alter the 


been given or should have been 


with additional 
The remaining ninety patients (surgical 


supple- 
mented transfusions.” 

cases) were given a single transfusion in 
with their The 
Michigan doctors discovered that “in 38 
percent of 
vincing 
33 percent, 


connection operations 


these cases there was no con 


indication for transfusion; and in 


insufficient blood used.” 

Despite the 
transfusion remains a unique medical tool 
should not be But, 


years of most 


was 


hazards involved, blood 


and ibandoned after 
fifty 


scienuious 


experience, oul 
thoughtful 
urging caution and restraint in the use of 
transfusions, so that a bottle 


con 


and physicians are 


of blood will 


continue to be a lifesaver, not “a loaded 


revolver.” 
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MASONITE* WOODGRAINS 

Warm colours in weod-grained panels. Choose 
bleached mahogany, 
Royalcote Cherry shades. (Illustrated above right: 


imed oak, or one of the 


“Natura”). Easy application, beauty that lasts, 


moderate cost. 
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IkR* HARDWOOD PLYWOODS 


Fine wood species give you the warmth of wood 
in any room. Panels are pre-finished and random 
grooved to simulate plank effect...so popular for 
Bal today’s interiors. (Illustrated above: ‘Rustic Birch"). 
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retardant paint 


IOMCG ACOUSTICAL CEILING TILE 


rhree attractive patterns soak up 75% of sound waves. 
Fast and easy to install. Finished in soft white with fire 


has an airy, celestial look. 
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New “Micro” design (illustrated abo 
ng materials are made in Canada. Ask for them by 
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LONG LIVE THE LOYALISTS! 


Prince Arthur Avenuc 
But what i true Loyalist really likes 1s 
lredging up the past. Arguments are end 


on whether the original Loyalists were 





ly illiterate (as some historians claim 
I he Lo ts left few records) or the 
» of colonial ociely Most descen 
if ( rprisin | hold to tt iltel 
( 1 Loyal i nents n el 
idl hin. ha n the war for the col 
\ Loyalist ex-soldier will give you 
fletauiled rundown on any one of a dozen 
ories Of manoeuvre that might have ac 
omplished — it Member sull wear the 
Loyalist badg varing the monogram otf 
Geol Il and enjoy putting the initials 
Ut tanding for Unit f the Empire 
ft heir name UEL is considered 
1 ood Lovalist cle ) The ' 
en rumors that some Loyalists refuse to 
ept mail that doesn't include Lf ifter 
tI name, but th s officially disclaimed 
We generally put UF only on organiz 
tion mail and letter to each othe one 
Lovalist explaine | lo outsiders Wi Ieel 
di | ither putting on the do 
SIX ul vo Ne issociation learned 
hat an old Loyalist graveyard at Adol 
phustow!l n Ontario's Bay of Quinte area 
had tallen into negiec Members quickly 
sed S16,000 ibout half was donate 
th ate Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin of 
Oshaw i staunch Loyalist—and hired a 
landscape architect to redesign the plot 
Horritied when the tiscovered a neigh 
win farm | rack i floo Ik his 
60 OOF 


i \ 
NA 
ms j M mi Hi Mi 
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contuiued from page 12 


chicken 


headstones, the Loyalist committee tore up 


coop with some of the original 


the floor and set the stones in a memorial 


wall with a plaque at one end of the 


cemetery The activity revived interest 


imong Loyalist descendants in the district 
They formed a new branch which. at last 
report, was looking around for other old 
rraveyards to put in orde 

Many Loyalists. however, will tell vou 
the organization isn't what it once was 
During its heyday in the early years of the 
century membership rolls read like a Cana 
lian Who’s Who. The King 


Whenever Loyalists felt) Cana 


vas petitioned 


dian rights were being abrogated. and the 


Ontario government made a yearly grant 
to help the association publish its) trans 
ichtions 

Th original Loyalist organization was 


formed in Boston at the outbreak of the 
American Revolution: it called itself che 
Lovalist Associators Desiring the Unity of 
the Empire. Then 


organized 1O8 years later first in New 


descendants formally re 


Brunswick, then in Quebec, Toronto and 


Nova Scotia. The movement quickly 


spread 


ough Ontario and the west, to a total 


of fourteen active branches. Today there 


wre seven five in Ontario, the others in 
Winnipeg and Vancouver 


Lovalists wish they had more young 


members usually become 


“People don't 


nterested until they are about fifty thes 


explain.) The association, however, seems 


About 


branch each 


nno imminent danger of dving out 


fifty people join the Toronto 


e // 


c - 
So 


C-w Where r7vs 





of Ontario Loyalists 
} 


year, and membership elsewhere is firm 
Last Christmas members mailed 
3,500 Christmas 


about 
cards, 
to the Queen. 


special Loyalist 
including, as always, one 
Today's active Loyalist, at least five 
generations removed from his original an 
talka 


tive, conservative, keen on history, Prot 
estant 


cestor, is likely to be middle-aged, 


although Catholic members are not 
unknown), earning his living in a small 
business or a profession, and utterly con 
vinced that he and his associates are the 
backbone of the country 

He may be an old 


soldiet Loyalists 


have run in the military ever since the 
revolution, They are proud of their long 
honor rolls from both world wars, and ot 
the achievements of such Loyalist descen 
dants as Vice-Admiral Percy Nelles. Can 
World 


Merritt 


ada’s chief of naval statl during 
War Il, and Lieut.-Col. ¢ ( l 


first Canadian to win the VC in that wat 
At least one lieutenant-governor Sas 
katchewan'’s Frank I Bastedo is a 


Loyalist. Premier Dutl 


toba is) an 


Roblin of Mani 
membe! So IS 
House 


Immigration Minister Ellen 


association 
Roland Michener. Speaker of the 
of Commons 
Fairclough was once dominion secretary 
of the association 

For individual ruggedness, it would be 
hard to beat Mrs. Cawthra Elliott, one of 
the few Loyalists still living on her original 
land grant. Now in her nineties, she can 
suill outtalk 


Loyalists in general, or most other sub 


anyone on family history. the 


jects vou'd care to bring up. The late 


Macaulay Pope. an active member for 


nearly  SIXxty amassed a valuable 


Vvears 
library of Lovalist) literatur before his 


Major J. B. Farley. of 


followed the exan ple of many 


death last vear 
Belleville 


other Loyalists and kept | 


Ms membership 
for years though he hadn't a hope of at 
tending a meeting since he lived in Kenva 

Any Lovalist will give vou a verbal run 
for vour money on why the Union Jack 
should be kept in the Canadian flag, and 
God Save the Queen sung as the national 
anthem. Thev take 


Strong exception to 


such organizations as the Native Sons oi 


Canada, who say the Red Ensign is a sym 
bol of colonial status 

This is) nonsense says H. S. Hons 
yergzer, (QC Loyalist’ spokesman where 
legal matters are concerned The Union 


Jack and the ensign are part of our her 

tage. Flying them has nothing to do with 
political status. We can be as independent 
as we like, vet stll pay tribute to ou 
British origins 

inclined to- snifl 


slightly at the Native Sons 


The Loyalists are 
anyway, since 
one need only be a first-generation Cana 


dian to join.) 


The Loyalists’ association wouldn't think 


of starting a meeting without yYeuring in 


the Union Jack and singing God Save the 


Queen (Between neetings, the flag has 


Deen acpl inder lock and key at Lovalist 
headquarters ever since some pranksters 
stole the ussocration’s last Union Jack. ) 
Although — the origins were strong 
bor Lovalists today claim they have no 
political ties Were inclined to suppo 
tl Old-line parties, but we haven't an 


special influence with the present govert 


ment at Ottawa savs Honsberge! Atte 
ill ts oft rood Liberals are Lovalists 
too But to make sure the association 
doesn't turn into a political debating cl 

politics is banned as a discussion topic at 


meetings 


This doesn't mean that Loyalists forge 
the almost unspeakable hardships faced by 
their ancestors because of their politics 


The original Loyalists lost not only the 
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revolutionary war but. once the dust. of 


battle had cleared, most of their rights as 
citizens in America as well 

Their property was confiscated. They 
were denied hearings in court, and forbid 
den to buy or transfer 
or hold 


they ¢ scape 


land, practise law, 


responsible positions. Nor did 


being tarred and feathered 


lragged through horse ponds, or carried 
ibout town with the word Tory, the most 
derogkzalory term mn rebel vocabulary 


stamped across their chests 

As they fled north to Canada poritic il 
hardships were 
Many died of 


uring the first few 


eplaced by physical ones 
malnutrition or exposure 
winters. One estimate 
who died at be 


puts the number of those 


ween fifty and seventy-five percent of the 


dult) population at) the Adolphustown 
etthement during the first) winter. (The 
mstorian adds that most of the others 

ved to re uve mplyving that any- 


me who could survive a Canadian winter 

almost anything. ) 

In the twenty-three vears following the 
| 


revolution nthe 


American 





PARADE 


Sunk without launching 


We understand = the 


hired to tend the great reactor 


physicists 
at Deep 
calm, cool, nerve- 


panic if anything 


omic 


River, Ont.. must be 
ess types who nevel 
goes wrong. but it still does them good 
to get away trom the strain of the job 
One of them recently planned a short 


fishing trip. and he'd just strapped his 


tluminum boat to the top of his car 
ggested they first do 


Obligingly he 


When his wife st 


the family 
drove her on this mission, and return- 


shopping 
forgetfully drove into the 
crunching 


ibove to be 


ing home he 


gurage There was a great 


noise. Imagining the boat 


completely squashed he quickly) backed 
out again. Then there was another hor- 
rid crunching us the boat. which had 
actually been knocked off the car 
under the 
Wheels. It was at this point that he 
back to the relaxing 


giant 


with 


little damage. was ground 


decided to go 
routine of running the eaclor 
Parade pays SS to SIO for true anec 


dotes, Address Parade, c 0 Maclean's 





colonies an estimated $0,000) to 60,000 


Loyalists setthed in Canada. They upset the 
preponderance of French-speaking settlers 
ind brought the population into something 


like equal balance between English and 
French, Protestant and Catholic. This led 
the British to replace the governing Que 
bec Act. which had French 
Catholic rights, with the Constitutional Act 
ot 1791. It 


the Maritimes into Lower and Upper Can 


guaranteed 


divided the territory west of 


ada. each with its own lieutenant-gover 
nor and council and. for the first time. an 
clected assembly 

During the first twelve vears of Lovalist 
settlement the British authorities gave out 
more than 3,000,000 


ind = §$9.000.000 in 


acres in free land. 


tools, materials and 
food rations, and paid an estimated $19 
000,000 in claims to compensate for lost 
American property. Loyalists feel the gov- 
ernment was amply 
the War of 1812 


nearly half the 


repaid. By the time 
broke out, Lovalist fami 


lies made up population 


of Upper Canada. They leapt to the de 
fense of Britain, and have taken credit 
ever since probably rightly for saving 


Canada for the Crown ; 
Genealogists figure that today each orig- 
inal Loyalist has from a hundred to five 
descendants. As_ the 
grows, ancestry becomes increasingly hard 
to prove 
“This isn't 


hundred number 


surprising,” explains Mrs. 
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viewpoint,” a branch president explained 


Although a good many Loyalists may 
agree basically with the stand taken by 
aspiring politician Baker, there are sign: 
of a dent in their formerly impenetrable 
armor against most things American. When 
the redoubtable Daughters of the American 
Revolution (a mere upstart organization 
in the Lovalist view) held a national con 


vention in Boston four vears ago, they d 


clared a Lovalist Week and invited Cana 
Sey fo embers yer d AT 
l ‘ se secreta Ethel Ross 
W e Lo sts respond haR ) 
Week 1 ¢ 1d 
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strength and spirit and cause cancer. But, 
worse still, they are inoculating school chil- 
dren with Salk vaccine. In Free Men 
Speak, he admonishes parents to “keep 
their children away from polio shots” and 
adds: “The school children of today repre- 
sent our army and navy ten years from 
now. If millions of them can be inoculat- 
ed, let’s say with a radio-active substance 
that will cause cancer in a few years, why 
ten years from now the Communists could 
walk in and take over our nation of old 
men.” 

Goldwater, whose own father was Jew- 
ish, has avoided the right-wing’s Admiral 
Crommelins. He has also avoided the 
George Indests, although he did once read 
into the Congressional Record an article 
by a California journalist who was sure a 
mental hospital being built in Alaska was 
really a jail in which right-wingers would 
be imprisoned and brainwashed by left 
wingers 

Goldwater has not shunned sixty-one- 
year-old Robert Welch. Harvard graduate 
retired candy-maker, founder of the John 
Birch Society and author of The Blue 





Short-circuiting the scalpel 


Many a fiction writer has exploited 
the dramatic possibilities of a power 
failure at the hospital with a patient 
already on the operating table, but 
none ever had the nerve to make things 
turn out the way they really did re 
cently at Alert Bay, B.C. The patient 
jumped off the operating table, grabbed 
his pants and spurs, climbed a nearby 
pole and put out a fire in a_ trans- 
former. When he finally had the town 
power on agin, the district B.C. Hy- 
dro manager climbed back on the table 
to have his operation 


Parade pays 3) to $10 for true anec- 


F : ' 
dotes {ddress Parade, co Maclean's 





Book, in which Welch professes a “firm 
belief that Dwight D 


dedicated, conscious agent of the Com- 


Eisenhower is a 
munist conspiracy Welch says similar 
things about other leaders, the National 
Council of Churches, and, naturally, the 
United Nations. His John Birch Society, 
named for an American missionary sup- 
posed to have been killed by Chinese 
Communists in 1945, in the last few 
months has grabbed more headlines than 
all its right-wing rivals combined 

Among its directors are a former am 
bassador, two former presidents of the 
National Manufacturers, 


two congressmen, a former U.S. commis 


Association of 


sioner of internal revenue, a former per 
sonal aide to General Douglas MacArthur, 
a retired air force lieutenant-general, a 
former dean of Notre Dame Law School, 
and Revilo Pendleton Oliver, professor of 
classics at the Universit of Hlinois, who 
said in April that there are, in the Ken- 
nedy idministration, weak-in-the-head 
personalities” who may be “acting in the 
interests of the Communist conspiracy 
but that he had “no means of knowing 
vhether President Kennedy is a Commu 
nist or not 
Goldwater, a friend of Welch, has said 
mpressed by the type of people” in 
the John Birch Society, and Boston’s Car 
linal Cushing has said I do not know 
any ore dedicated anti-Communist in the 
country than Robert Welch.” Other opin 
ns of the society and its founder are les: 
flattering The distinguished editor and 


Ralph 


McGill, says the society is “as subversive 


syndicated newspaper columnist, 


as the most persistent Communist spy 


ring” and Congressman Henry S. Reuss, 
Democrat from Wisconsin. has compared 
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sections of Welch's Blue Book with match spoken commentary by a member of the 
ing sections of Hitler's Vein Kampf. Sena committee’s staff is a mass of lies and ex 
tor Gale McGee has described the John uggerations, and that the students” are 
Birchers as “twisted. distorted, sick peoph maliciously defemed. The John Birch So 
who seek to charge with conspiracy all clety asserts with pride that it has been 
those who differ with them The senator responsible for more showings than any 
evidently shares the Quaker view of right other sponsor of the 700 copies of the 
wing extremists or “super-patriots.” as set novie that are now in. circulation 
out in the American Friends Service B While the Birchers are showing Opera 
This is that they trv to rationalize tion Abolition, the Christian anti-Commu 
psychotic fears by calling them “concern nist Crusaders will be showing Commu- 
for country ind that they see a threat to nism On The Map. produced by D1 
the United States in the UN or UNESCO George Benson of Harding College in 
because these include strangers of differ Arkansas After being a missionary in 
ent culture. language, religion, race Bul China tor a fundamentalist sect that 
their fears, to cause such hysteria, must eschews) modern doctrines like Darwin's 
be related to something far more basic theory, Benson was appointed president ot 
than flag and country.” savs the Friends Harding College in 1936. when it was tiny 
Service Bulletin. concluding that the purest and poor. His espousal of right-wing causes 
delusion of the paranoiac ts that he has soon attracted the rewarding attention of 
hundreds of lurking secret enemies rich conservatives, and his institution now 
But for all the criticism heaped on them has 1.000 students. an endowment fund of 
the John Birchers devotedly tackle thei $6,000,000, and a S$200,000-a-year “educa 
self-appointed task of fighting Communism tional” budget for spreading right-wing 
th Communist methods. They are busy eospel. He sends free material to 3,000 
compiling “the most complete and accurate weekly newspapers and says 10,000,000 
files in America on Comsymps (Birchetr \mericans have seen his technicolor Com 
talk for Communist s mpathize S). Social nunism On The Map 
sts. and Liberals Both films have been used by the mili 
This fal they will faithfully obey lary brass to indoctrinate the troops, as 
Welcl injunction to move in on Parent well as by the Birchers and the Christian 
icher Associations and take ove and anti-Communist Crusaders to” enlighten 
NOt et the dirty tactics of the oppos civilians. But the defense department hasn’ 
tion feter then The vill continue th permitted the armed forces to show them 
heavy stream of mail to congressmen ce ince Major-General Edwin A. Walker 
nding the impeachment of Chief Justice is relieved of his command at Bonn 
Warren for udgments they sa fuvore Germany. for suggesting to his men that 
Con n nd for the school des ' Communists had infiltrated — practically 
on ord 1} vill contin Oo advocale every American institution and that) the 
Ba Goldwater does. a U.S. invasion Birchers ecusavions against prominent 
( ti and L.S. withdrawal fro he people in and out of government were well 
UN. 1 continue to p me ( founded. Walker got caught at it and dis 
hip f S ( I 1 ciplined. but he’s one of many officers who 
Siz 1 oma \nd they v cont have indoctrinated their charges too enthu 
I BE. ingest siastically. Chairman J. William Fulbright 
Operation Abolition hicl of t Senate Foreign Relations Commit 
W ! on Post | ed to e had hi tall enquil and received 
po I ven cases ol education and 
) \ » pro prop Vitic ton i persor 
c I ) eu The repo Said 
H ( ) | ) nda activities y well b 
\ cu Activities when it held s co nportant obstacles to public accep 
Sal Ncisco MM 1960, we tan t tt president's) program and 
( « ( OO t hiy t he ire me ilread\ 
com \ \ Runni throug! al Ss i central theme 
Wiashit 0 I ! newsreels tl COl that the primary { not exclusive lang 
nad its essage is tha to this coun S internal Communist in 
C« nis ( ntaminating your filtration The nature of the Commu 
im cans and that nobody ut Commu nist threat often is developed by equating 
S vant the committec ibolished social legislation with socialism, and the 
Critics sa e film sequences have been latter with Communism Much of the 
lited and spliced in ich a wa ral admintistration’s domestic legislation 
Op ) Abolition is no locumentar\ inder this philosophy would be characte 
i del ile muisrepresentation that the ized as Steps toward Communism Th 
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view of the Communist renders 
foreign aid, cultural exchanges, disarma- 
ment and other international 
programs as extremely wasteful if not ac- 
tually The defense depart- 
ment’s civilian bosses have been unhappy 
about the right-wing propagandists 
wear uniforms ever 


menace 
negotiations 
subversive.” 


who 
since the storm blew 
up around General Walker. They are try- 
ing to stop them but right-wingers seem 
to be flourishing everywhere else 
Goldwater, as a case in point, is more 
eagerly sought as an after-dinner speaker 
than either of his two main competitors 
for the 


Republican presidential nomina- 
tion, Richard Nixon and Nelson Rocke- 
feller. And Fred Schwarz, the immigrant 


Christian anti-Communist 
who landed in the U.S. from 
Furope with $10 in his pocket, says the 
$382,000 in 1960 and 
expects contributions of between $500,000 
and $1,000,000. this Bircher Welch 
refuses to disclose the take of his society, 
but if its membership is 60,000, which is 
said to be an extremely low estimate, it 
around $1,000,000 in fees 
alone. Welch is driving for 1,000,000 mem- 
bers. who, if half were men and half were 
women, would pay annual $18,- 
000,000. Welch has other sources of rev- 
an audience of 6,000 paid $1 per 
head to attend one which he 


founder of the 
Crusade 


Crusade collected 


year 


must collect 


fees of 


enue 
meeting at 
spoke 
Literally hundreds of other anti-Com- 
munist organizations, both big and little, 
have never had it so good. In their present 
temper, Americans are so receptive to the 
anti-Communist message that Dr. Frank 
Buchman’s Moral Re-Armament move- 
now condemning homosexuality 
less on moral grounds than because it is 
a weakness 
exploit 


ment 1S 


Communists have learned to 


Student shot “red” professor 


And at the universities of the U-.S., 
students with right-wing views have come 
into their own for the first time since 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt replaced Her- 
bert Hoover in the White House. For near- 
ly thirty years such students had been ridi 
culed, scorned, written off as stuffed shirts 
Young conservative students, in a weird 
reversal of the usual order, now clash with 
In Califor- 
nia one of them was so outraged by the 


gray-haired liberal professors 
liberal teachings of a “red” professor that 
he shot a gun at him, blowing off part of 
his jaw and killing a fellow student 

If the unfortunate incident didn't help 
college conservatism, neither does it seem 
hurt it. Goldwater is a 


to have campus 


idol. Unlike the late Senator Taft and other 
conservatives of the past, he appeals to 
the young, has none of the affected man- 
nerisms of the demagogue, speaks gram- 
matically in a well-modulated voice, and 
has the gift of always sounding sensible 
‘Senator Goldwater.” says Mike Uhl 


mann, president of Yale’s Calliopean So- 
ciety, “is bringing out a conservatism long 


The 


answering the conservatives, not 


liberals are 
the other 
We have a respectability we 


latent in college now 


Way around 


lacked before.’ 


In their new-found respectability, con- 


servative students have joined Goldwater 


and other in an 


onslaught not just on Communists but on 


American right-wingers, 


big government, big taxes, big labor 


Domestically, they are against federal 


social 
field of 


education and 
is the 


vealth, 
welfare 


spending for 
welfare. They say 
private 

With they 
ral efforts to desegregate schools and say 
these efforts violate state rights. They are 
federal aid to agriculture, 
federal laws that strengthen labor unions, 
‘pul a premium 


charit 


Goldwater, are against fede- 


also against 


federal income taxes that 
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on brains and enterprise.” These, they 
hold, are socialistic things, too close to 
Communism for comfort 

They are for a “balanced budget,” a 
“sound dollar,” and very much for con- 
gressional committees to investigate left- 
wingers. As Ralph Ellsworth and Sarah 
Harris note in The American Right Wing, 
the bitter denouement of McCarthyism, 
the epithets like “native fascist” and “hate- 
monger,” did not, as the liberals hoped, 
shrivel the influence of Washington witch 
hunters: “Far from scotching the breed in 
its nest, the . campaign appears rather 


to have brought converts to the right, and 
to have added a certain stature to those 
(the investigators) who persisted in doing 
their work in the face of it... McCarthy, 
once the leader, is now the honored martyr 
ot the American Right Wing.” 
Goldwater, and his increasing 
of right-wingers, are for more defense 
spending and against disarmament. And, 
which concerns the rest of the world most, 
they want Uncle Sam to put a delicately 
balanced chip on his shoulder and chal 
lenge the U.S.S.R. and mainland China to 
“knock it off if 


millions 


you dare.” 


Can they persuade the Kennedy admin- 
istration to adopt such an attitude? That's 
anybody’s guess at the moment. But, as 
Ellsworth and Harris say: “Right-wingers 
keep in constant touch with their congress 
men — 
reprints of articles, testify before commit 


write letters, send telegrams, mail 


tees, and are often quoted in the Congres 
sional Record.” The authors of The Ameri 
can Right Wing found in their exhaustive 
survey that this pressure has a telling im- 
pact on government, and that there is no 
comparable pressure from the 
centre or left. 


political 
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6 b N [ I [ B ns B oO Iw AC K t stendamn 
| | ith ) ' i East B I patched-up Friedricl 
| Fe eve . I ‘ CK eVe foreign visito But h 
+h \ I il t polit r thin hee | p ) 96S hen he seven 
I inced dowr { nina ir pla nded. the vhol Unte len 
| p I « the oO } Linder 1 i hict Was he co tf th 
“ kat | ! po ry one of GDR ¢ pital ould be | l lidnt 
} t Com Ir ) na tk ot « single excavalior or } 1 i 
ht hir H ppe ‘ Thistles st low in th { ) he 
rm om ) | An ican } INKe here Hitler died 
j | nangin ( It ems possible that Khrushch« a 
f ‘ ! | I ) t co ive picked a bad year to push tl GDR 
i n end aim to full sovereignty. In Fast German 
} ¢ Au pti ( pt Ka old propel nat is outside tl SOVIK yecup 
ym oW B I hat the GDR, officiall cogniz tion zone of East Berlin, the farmers wet 
Fast G I k I West « nm is now the fiftl | rganized into collective nits las i 
f ; of fe | il pov I p The first fo {1 there are now widespread reports of 
nark. West B ine reckoning. are Russia, West German actual food shortages in Leipzig and othe 
nav f purcha Britain and France Without Marshall ties. The Neves Deutschland reported one 
j 
b ( ord Plans and cut off from the traditional G GDR spokesman as admitting “impossibl 
n industrial co piere ng to the west ind nexcusadle sSUppPIy fail es in some 
point | " } t GsDR had increased the industrial out i Government edicts have ordered 
on. W C« j of th ol threefold compared lagers into the fields on a round-the 
n hout in in th prewa i of 1936. Ka lock We ( mans with families 
WI | } t" } ilso indicated it might have been a mits ind friends in gvrlain areas Ovel the bor 
East See! | ke for the GDR not to have prettied up 1 ! nailin gular food parcels. Two 
) “A Sector to I Th yn his side of the Brandenhbt uit Of every three actually arrive, they sas 
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. ’ ) . Sante —s 
ilmost feverish cordiality of West Berlin 
no responsible German would use blunt Vy 
terms about any of the occupying powers " 
bat the are nervous about the word 
Yegotlate” which crops up in most state 
nents of London Negotiate.” to 
West German means one thing only , 


What is 


Recognition of 


gains by the Communists there 


to negotiate’ they 


GDR 


ask 


the would put East Germany irre 


vocably behind the Iron Curtain. What 
concessions are the Communists offering? 
Who could believe they'd live up to any 
uarantees they might offer for the intes 
ity of free West Berlin? Of course 
Khrushchov was for peace his kind ot 
peace 

These points were made to me by a 


t West 


and professional men at 


Berlin 


an expensive coun 


vroup of chance-me business 


try club in the Grunewald. One man, the 
traveled and scholarly editor of a West 
Berlin daily, added with a rueful smile 
Perhaps all of the English don't see it so 
clearly. They've got special reasons for 
being fed up with the Germans. It’s unde: 
standable that they'd like to get something 
Settled 

German correspondents in London teed 


this nervousness by cabling back every 


scrap of anti-German comment, most ot 
it published in the Beaverbrook papers 
Official reassurances from Prime Ministe: 
Harold Macmillan don't seem to be given 
full weight. Last month Macmillan said 
It is quite clear that we and our allies 
cannot countenance interference with the 
lied rights in Berlin. This is an issue on 


hich the peoples of the western world 
ie resolute. It is a principle which they 

ll defend \ few days after he spoke 
his government stuck to its decision to 
allow German tank crews to train in Pen 
brokeshire against fierce opposition trom 
the Labor benches and country-wide mut 


ering. At the 


or Germany | 


lett 


Out 


Foreign Office before | 


t had been given an 


of British policy on Germany that differes 


n no essential point from the long-stand 
ng agreed western attitude that ts n 
simplest: terms he acceptance of a stale 
nate under the present circumstances 


Outside Whitehall, though, some stron 
an be felt. th 


change ¢ 


recent Week three varied and esponsibl 
publications The Observe The New 
Statesman, and The Sunday Times, callee 
tor a reappratsal of western attitudes. The 
left-wing New Statesman advocated accep 


ince Of Russian guarantees on West Berl 
GDR 


n exchange for recognition of the 


In a front pag editorial it asked Is ther 
nvone in Europe, even among the harass 
1 and discontented population of Eas 

( man vho would not choose to wak« 

now rath han sleepwalk into nucle 
In the Conservative Sunday Times 
Erne Reves reimtroduced the old idea ot 
rotiating fo corridor twenty-five miles 
de ym West Germany to West Berlin 

i the pric oft recognition of the GDR 

This id is rst pub shed in the Wes 

Berit all LD I ivesspievel three yea! 

oO ts omin Iro Russian soures 
Mosco S Izve i imme tle ienied 1 
Soviet Knowledge o ipproval of the pre 
posa The London Observe ecent sug 

Wor t hat B n, in its role as th 
11 oO trier the United States 
should ¢ 1s President Kennedy to re 

s I le of public opiniotr 
America and negotiate the recognition of 


the GDR in return for a Berlin settlement 
None of these papers would admit to 
ppeasement thoughts. Rather, they would 


they are 


West 


simply being realistic 


Berlin-GDR 


situation 
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cannot remain in aspic for ever, and that 
wed better make he best deal we can 
Many Britons feel the West has been hope- 








essly  oOutmanceuvred by  Khrushchov’s 
proposal that even half a peace treaty ts 
ette han none The democratic image 
ould be dly tarnished if we talk fight 
hile the Communists kK peace 
l nid-Julv West German replied off 
illy 1 Moscow's etled yatun } 
1 1 that In no measure flect the 
cterminatior Bonn and West Berlin t 
ind p Aden patient] peated tt 
n tree elections in all Germany could 
lead to the establishment of a unified state 
th which the victorious allies could final 
sigi proper peace treaty \ separate 
il t ri ly are pa of Germany 
oO Ola h ht of elermina 
n of peopl eco { as o1 of the 
¢ ne | | | Nations 
( 1 proble ol he two Berlins 
) ' proper ol { hen th 
) ! Pp ti 
PARADE 
They’ll have to prove it 
Ihe ! ISIC Wal *) 
cash sang a loan companys ad in the 
Halifax Chronicle-Herald. above a ¢ 
Or ot p CAPOCK 1 hens Ca iwht 1 
he act by a cop. But the make-up man 
poiled I} t unning a news stor 
n the iO n column abo pich 
pock ho il 1 a man’s walle 
then fl from ft Pp Suing victim int 
near nous jumping oul a secon 
story window nd escaping ith =m 
ore penalt han a hi linap 
} ‘ 
P \/ 
( 1 The We Cs vans 
carel Ne nole ) ( rent 
por R i ca for const CUIVe INE 
IPOS 1 proposals. tne sald that 
( I I ol ne ICCe] nce of 
I or t Crermal 0 t 
Or R I oul n le 
ne peace 
| W Ry I ! Bont i 
nually ) 5 | 
Vest doest lel he Rus 
i oi re) tt Fas 
' il na ! nees ! n ir 
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stands. Any concession, ar ackward step 
by the West, he will simply regard as evi 
fence of the inevitable victory of vibrant 
Communism over decadent capitalism, and 
all the new nations in Africa and else 
here who are wat everV move in 
his crisis ll get C for the fu 
Did he think West Berlin would agair 
blockaded”? 1 don't think so he said 

\ft all, they've failed at that game once 


ready. They know we would simply re 
nstitute the air lift. and that they’d have 
Oo n down o planes to stop it nd 


they would have to fire the first shot ems. They really seemed to CONVINCE 
In East Berlin | had put the same kind that this time they finally had it made 
of questions in meetings with government In a cafe on the Kurfiirstendamm 
officials and when possible in casual con West Berlin one night I shared t 
versations. Officially I was told with vith a handsome polite young man 
certain smug satistaction there would rned out to be a cosmetic salesman fe 
no trouble: once the Russians handed ove 1 West German firm. His name Kl 
control to the GDR, the West would havi Sieler. He was born and educ 1 
no alternative but to co-operate if the Chemnitz, now Karl Marx City, dee 
anted access to West Berlin The GDR Fast Germany He was eight yeai 
would be capable of settling any problem When the war ended. He is married to 
that might arise with the influence of its Dusseldorf model, and they expec ‘ 
ilies. | couldn't get a word on advance first child at Christmas. His parents can 
plans to handle any difficult physical prob oul as refugees in 1948 and he was lef 

















* YOUR 
TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


“Yippee... 
You mean | can 
keep it, Dad?” 





| DISTANGE Solves even little boys’ problems! 


A little boy with a terrific idea. He gets his puppy, and 
Dad and Mom at home get a measure of love and satisfac- 
tion out of all proportion to the small cost of the call... 
only $1.15 for 300 miles, 3 minutes, night rate, for instance. 





weer ¥ TRANS-CANADA | 


Canada’s major telephone companies, 


united to send your voice anywhere, any time. 
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What Would Americans Do? 


An editorial from The OTTAWA JOURNAL, July 4, 1961 





If three ou every f g esre gazine entering C 
by Ame . eimp rom C [To speak of : 1ip,”” as 
[ vie - \ eric e e | n ewsp >n OF it 
147,000,000 copie ( g e either betray gross stupid or to 
are 45 000 copie € gly do violence to language 
~ N . ec a ne 1OFr 4 ra c 
I yy y€ .\ \ erican 1gazZ 1¢€ — r 1g C 1é da 
i > ( U.S. news cs uid Be censored Or taxed Or iN any way 
CO! ] ( . e S erte ed 1 ] le mage Z © ads I Ss 
j ec 1 ce ed published e U.S., Reader's Digest as 
magazines publishing so-called “U.S. edi- it 1s published in the U.S., the Saturday) 
tions | ne U.S were taking Detweel Eveninz Post as it 1s published in the U.S... 
them 40 per ce f U.S. consume e Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, all U.S. 
magazine adve g gazines as they are published in the 
If these Ca lan- ed**U.S.edi- U.S., would enter Canada as they enter 
tior e U.S. were using second-hand Canada now. No interference whatsoever 
editorial mate ( 1 pare ould there be with readers’ preference. 
edit lp provide rc eti- Only when American magazines changed 
tion for U.S. magazines, threatening them from what they were in their own country 
vith extinction and made themselves, for extra profit, into 
If these Canadian-owned magazines wit carriers Or packaging for advertising di- 
their "U.S. editions” were reaping profits rected to Canadian consumers, would 
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Some ( i idian edaitors—! apt lly lOL A C inada $own Communications, never Was 
majority—have been saying that the rec- in Canada. 


ommendations ol 


would interfere with the “free flow of ideas. Time (Canada’s) so-called Canadian news 

The only comment that can be made on was edited and processed in New York. 
this—made perhaps more in the interest of Time (Canada) was printed in Chicago. 
charity than of truth—is that editor Time (Canada) was mailed to its Canadian 
speaking such nonsense cannot have read subscribersfrom Chicago—its postage paid 
the report to the U.S. post office. Time (Canada) 

For not a line, nota word, notasyllable had no physical assets in Canada—nothing 
in the rep recommended or suggested but what it called its publishing office in 
anything which in any way whatsoever Montreal (actually the office of its dis- 
would interfere with the editorial content, tinguished counsel), plus an office in 
the views or the ideas of any America Toronto from which its amiable Mr. LARRY 


This advertisement sponsored by 


LAYBOURNE sold Canadian advertising. 
That was—and is—Time in Canada; 


the very refinement of a split-run, a pure 
unadulterated device to make substantial 
rofits for Mr. HENRY LUCE out of 


inadian advertising (it should be said 
for Mr. Luce, however, that he publicly 
repudiated the claim of his subordinates 
that 7ime (Canada) was a Canadian 
magazine). 


“ . © 


THE JOURNAL must say that for Reader’s 
Digest it has a degree of sympathy; it has 
never claimed that it was a ‘Canadian 
magazine,” it did in some measure operate 
in Canada, employing Canadians and 
Canadian materials, and it is in a sense a 
magazine of universal appeal, though why, 
God only knows. If, therefore, some sort 
of exception could be made of it, perhaps 
not many Canadians would mind. The 
question is how to do it. 

x ” « 


Nevertheless, if a choice has to be made 
between the continued existence in Canada 
of Time (Canada) and Reader’s Digest and 
the existence of our own Canadian publi- 
cations—-our own Canadian communica- 
tions—then surely there can be no doubt 
nor question over what that choice 
should be. 

If we are unwilling or afraid to make the 
choice, let curselves be bamboozled by 
ignorant talk about “press freedom”’ and 
‘censorship,’ then for Heaven’s sake and 
our own integrity let’s stop talking about 
“Canadianism.” 


THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON PUBLICATIONS 


to the Government of 
Canada is important to 
the people of Canada, 
it is important also to 
those in the United 
States desirous of 
understanding their 
neighbours. 

Complete copies of the 


259 page report are 
ROYAL COMMISSION available from the 
ON PUBLICATIONS #® ce eae 
| Queen's Printer, 
| _ 
Ottawa, Canada, 


Price $3.00. 
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100 UNIVERSITY AVENUE » TORONTO, CANADA 
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behind with his grandmother to finish his 
schooling He 1953. 
Many 
mained 
be well read on 
he has likely experi- 
ence Of Communism than many a western 
politician hatful of 
about intentions 


them in 
boyhood 


followed 
friends re- 
pretend to 
affairs, but 


cousins and 
doesn’t 
international 


had 


behind Sieler 


more firsthand 


who has a opinions 
Russian 

‘To a German it seems simple.” he says 
We are here on the Ku-damm tonight 
The Russians say they peace, but 


what they really want is the Ku-damm and 


want 


all of Berlin. Or maybe the ‘free city’ 
would really be a free city for a while, 
two or three years even. Then one day, 


one morning would be enough, when the 


else — poof! West Berlin would be swal- 
lowed up. Would the Americans really go 
to war to get it back? 
then for a long time 
Start 


All would be quiet 
Then Russia would 
making troubles for West 
that, after, for France 
children are taught that it’s 
They're taught that 
any more.” Klaus 
a city tour by night in his 
Volkswagen. We stopped inevitably to stare 
at the Brandenburg Gate 


Germany 


and _ after years 
Communist 
only a matter of time 
wars are not necessary 


took me for 


The floodlights 
on the western side made the massive arch 
look stark and 
washed sky 


grim against the rain- 


“Its a long way from here to Canada,” 


Klaus said, “but don’t you agree we've 





Americans are arguing about something got to stop them somewhere?” 
AA IM neAnATIe 
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How the Canadians 
sold tea to China 


MANY CANADIANS had never heard of 
ginseng tea until recently, when the 
Dalai Lama of Tibet suggested that 
Marilyn Monroe needed some to im- 
prove her health and fatten herself up. 
He had just seen her in the movie 
Some Like It Hot. and he thought she 
looked thin and sickly. 

But there was a time when ginseng 
— a foot-high plant that has a root 
with a licorice-like flavor — was the 
most profitable crop in Canada. Some 
ginseng is exported from Canada and 
the U.S. today, but it’s more than two 
centuries since the little plant was big 
business for Canadian farmers. 

In 1714 a French priest heard 
through the Royal Society in London 
that there was a shortage of ginseng in 
China, where (as now) tea made from 
the root was popular as a cure-all. 
Searching the forest near Montreal, 
the priest found patches of wild gin- 
seng. Soon the Company of the West 
Indies was shipping loads of it from 
Quebec to China. By 1752, annual 
shipments of ginseng were running to 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth, at 
five dollars a pound 

At that price, settlers were searching 
feverishly for the plant in Quebec and 


parts of what is now Ontario. Farmers 
abandoned their crops and took their 
families into the woods to gather 
ginseng. Nobody knew much about the 
plant, except that it was the most 
profitable crop Canadian farmers had 
ever known. 

Suddenly, the demand ceased: Re- 
luctantly, the settlers went back to 
their plows. The drop in the ginseng 
market, they supposed, was a result of 
some whim of the inscrutable Chinese 

Too late, they found out what had 
happened. In the rush to harvest and 
sell ginseng, some settlers had up- 
rooted the plants in May, instead of at 
maturity in August or September; and, 
not Knowing the roots had to be dried 
slowly in the shade to bring out the 
flavor, they had done the curing quick- 
ly in bake ovens 

When the Company of the West 
Indies had refused to buy the hastily 
cured ginseng, a few merchants in 
Quebec had sent shipments privately 
to China. The bad batches had so 
shaken Chinese confidence in all North 
American ginseng that it was vears be- 
fore even a modest trans-Pacific trade 
in the little plant could get started 


again. — ERIC W. HOUNSOM 
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Dont put 
shoes on 


HOT ITCHY 
FEET! 


Unless 


you apply Absorbine Jr. 


with YG-7*—a penetrating fungicide for Athlete’s Foot 





Why suffer the torment of itching cracks 
between the toes this summer? Rub on 
Absorbine Jr. with penetrating fungicide 
YG-7 (*chloroxylenol) 

Liquid Absorbine Jr. works fast to re- 
lieve that hot tormenting itch — fights 
Athlete’s Foot fungi on contact. There’s 
nothing quite like it for foot comfort. 

Buy Absorbine Jr. today in the new 
Pres-O-Matic Applicator or in regular 
4-o0z. or 12-0z. bottles. 


Canada’s Number One Athlete’s Foot Relief 7 iL 


W. F. YOUNG, INC. MONTREAL 19, P.Q. 


iz Ae 82 ns iL ee 
NEW Applicator Li Taeresat 
Convenient 
Easy — No Waste han ee 
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’ SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Have Maclean s ve taneaneen 
Delivered 


to your home 1 year only $3.00 


(you save 90c on newsstand prices) 
No other magazine in the world 


THIS RATE GOOD ONLY iN CANADA 


so ably interprets international 
news from the Canadian view- 
the 
provides such broad coverage 


point, and at same time WRITE TO: 


Circulation Manager, 
~ 


Maclean's Magazine, 


of current events in our own 


country. 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 
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PETER WHITTALL SAYS: 


"es stop WOOD ROT 
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gr ee 


ie 
apply a coat of PENTOX before you paint 


WOOD PRESERVER = 








a 


e Makes wood last 3 to 5 times longer 


e Reduces paint blistering and peeling mh 


e Costs less than primer coat of paint it saves | "000 Presenver 


| 
| 
| 


For fence posts and wood in contact with 


the ground—use Osmose Fence Post Mixture 








OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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MOBILOIL PROTECTS WINNER 
OF 1961 PIKES PEAK HILL CLIMB 


Mobil products deliver top performance in world’s toughest hill climb— 
proof they're the wise choice for your car, too! 


Pike’s Peak Hill 


and 24-hour 


demand. For top performance 
modern multi-grade oil get & 

Boe 

Koei 

— 
Mob 6) | luct f é OO years the 


PRODUCTS OF MOBIL OIL OF CANADA, LTD. 
makers of the “Mobil Oil Family” of modern lubricants 


Climb proves Mobil products will do more than you'll ever 


“€ For the convenience of 


protection Nobibe 
. ‘ 


| & 


specially designed for today’s start-stop, short-trip driving. 


standard of engine protection in Canada. 


SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 





and other leading dealers everywhere 
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Why some Stratford people don’t like the Festival 


Festival 
Stratford 
from a quiet western Ontario town of 
19,000 


The Stratford 
has. in eight 


Shakespearean 
years, changed 
into an 
20.000 


people international 
centre of people. But 
people in Stratford are 


tourist 
many 


unhappy 
about the change 


For one thing, very few people have 


profited from the tourist trade. Local 
business has) increased some mel 
chants estimate by as much as $2,000 
OOO a veur but most of the money 
goes to tout homes. restaurants and 
hotels. For merchants who dont cate 
to festival visitors, the festival is little 
more than an annual nuisance. “I spend 
more time giving directions to people, 
one florist: on he main. street says 
‘than I do selling flowers 


For another, traffic has increased so 


much that some residential streets 
around the theatre have been turned 
into one-way thoroughfares. One resi 


lent says. “I feel like I'm living on the 


Indianapolis Speedway The police 


four new traffic 
traftlic police 
Since the 


budget has 


commission has hired 
oflicers to help the one 
nan the town used to have 


festival, the towr annual 
doubled and local taxes have increased 
by one third. The festival pays no 
LaXes 

Festival 
by most Stratford 
sull stop ime in the 
I'm a beatnik. 
at the Stratford 
play, I get along well 
members. They don’t ask me 
work and [| don't ask 
work 

Some of the people 
attracted to the festival don’t get along 
Last 
month three young men—none of them 
Stratford residents—opened an afte 
hours café to serve cool jazz and hot 
they opened, t 
debated putting them out of 
rezoning their property 
as a residential area. Since they opened 
local residents have watched them with 
growing indignation. The Rev. Charles 
Struck, Stratford Pentecostal 
Church ts across the from the 
cafe, says, “ve seen things going on 
there—petting on the doorstep in broad 
daylight. for instance—that shouldn't 
happen in a respectable town 


have been accepted 
residents. “Children 
street und ask tf 
says Peter Donat. “But 
lennis Club, where I 
with the 


actors 


othe! 
where I 


them where they 


who have been 


as well us the festival actors do 


coffee. Before re town 
council 


business by 


whose 


Street 


Local 


How a jobless man can get a free 


It's possible to be moved lock, stock 
and children nearly anywhere in Can 
ada at government expense. To qualify 
to be (1) unemployed. but 
waiting in another 
unable to meet 


you have 
with a 
part of Canada: (2) 


steady job 


your own moving expenses. und (3) 
living in a part of Canada considered 
by the National Employment Service 


of the. Unemployment Insurance Com 
mission to be a labor surplus area 
From April 1960, to April 
NES moved 271 workers and 570 de 
pendents al ranging from $50 
(for a family that moved from Atiko- 
kan, Ont., to Fort William) to $1,000 
NES, usually after some pressure 
from unions and unemployed, decides 
when an area has a labor surplus 
Generally, such areas are one-industry 
communities, where that industry has 
gone flat. Current labor surplus areas 


1961, 


costs 
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police investigated the cafe but found 
nothing wrong with it 

You have to live in Stratford to 
inderstand people feel.” E. K 
Anderson. the chiet of police, 
Says ‘We have one of the prettiest 
park Western Ontario. But 


if a focal resident wants to have a pic 


how 
deputy 


systems In 


these days he 


beret and 


nic there trips over some 


guy wearing a carrying a 
tripod and twelve cameras slung around 
his neck.” The parks commission spent 
$22,000 this year to develop ten new 


acres but there sull isn’t room for the 
estimated 8,000 people who crowd into 
Many Stratford 


to Lake 


the park on week ends 
residents now drive 30 miles 
Huron for an outing 

“The testival has 
Stratford and people realize it An 
derson says. “But I've been around this 
long enough to know that 
people are getting fed up. They tell me 
so and sometimes, I must admit, I feel 
a little bit the myself 


JANE BECKER 


done a lot for 
towr 


SOME 


same Wal 





FOOTNOTES 


About modern music-making: Piano 
students can now keep time with an 


electronic transistorized n 


etronome 


composers can write music with a 


typewriter that transcribes musical 
notes, and sGusaphone players can 
relax with an instrument that has 


a lightweight fibreglass bell 

About employment: Remember Glen 
Exelby. the 
who was interviewed on the CBC's 


unemploved salesman 
Close-Up television program a few 
months age in a study of what it’s 
like to be unemployed? Remember 
the ensuing uproar when it was an 
nounced in parliament that he had 
been paid to appeal Exelby is 
working now he has 
April 23. as a 
around Hamilton 


been since 
salesman in’ and 
He's moved from 
Mac 


his house to an apartment 





lean’s sent a reporter there to see 


been along and 


publicity had done him 


he'd 


whether the 


how getting 


any lasting harm. When she got 
there, Exelby said he wouldn't talk 
to her unless we paid him 


About periodontal health: In a re 
cent U.S. study, people from broken 


homes and people with marital prob 


lems showed significantly higher 
incidence of bleeding gums than 
well-adjusted people 

About holding hands: Doctors are 
discovering that its therapeutic as 


In Sarnia, Ont., the 


now 


well as romantic 
General Hospital 


yands to. stays 


allows hus 
with their pregnant 
wives during labor. and in Wales the 
Pontypridd and Rhondda 


has gone even further. The 


HosSphal 
hospital 


has hired two. professional hand 


holders to comfort patients in ma 


ternity. wards 








BACKTALK about beauty parlors 


Viaclean’s of July 29 carried an article 
hy Marika Toronto health 
and-beauty entrepreneur 


Paul Pogue 
Can EVERYBODY |! 


be heautiful’) that 


Robert on 


j 


aroused some lively reaction from, 
among other — people Paul Pogue 
Pogue's Objections fo irs Robert's 
portrait are worth noting in their own 
ivht—for the light thev cast, from 
inside, on a. business most Canadians 


take for granted. To wit 
I'm damn good and indignant about 
Marika Robert's story of me and my 
business. It was written as a fairy tale 
and contained a couple of inaccuracies 
which made it sound like one. First, | 
did not start the Pogue Health Services 
my two brothers (to whom I am very 
grateful) started this business in_ the 
fall of 1933, when I was walking the 
corridors of the Orangeville Collegiate 
Institute, not, as depicted in Maclean's, 
‘walking the streets of Toronto,” won 
dering what to do. Second, I did not 
claim to be able to buy a supply item 
2 which sells for $2.35. Such a 


at 27c 
markup is just plain crazy. Third, I did 


are Cornwall, Elliot Lake Belleville 
and Atikokan in Ontario: Sydney, Syd 
ney Mines and Springhill in Nova Sco- 
tia; and St. John’s, Nfld 

The program has 
1948, although it’s scarcely been 
noticed until this year. Even now, NES 
director Bill points 
800 people moved last year hardly com 
pared to the 40,000 year for 
whom the UIC finds jobs and 
who move at thei 
the expense of their new employers 

Where do the people from labor sur 
plus areas go’? This year they've gone 
to Hope, B.C.; London, Ont.: Percival, 
Sask.; Kenora, Ont.; Winnipeg: Mont 
real—anywhere there is a job waiting 
for them. But since most of the labor 
surplus areas have been mining towns, 
many of the men have gone to other 
mining areas. A number of Bell Island, 


been going on 


sinee 
Thomson out, the 
every 


distant 


own expense, or at 





Paul Pogue, businessman 


not say that I thought the middleman 
was making too much money the 


poor guy is hardly making enough as 


it is with all the discounts he must 
offer to make sales 
But those details are not really what 


makes me mad. What does is the im 
pression that I am = primarily in_ the 
beauty field. | am a businessman. [ am 
hairdresser—I wouldn't Know 
which end of a comb to pick up. I have 
made forthright statements about the 
beauty business and [ stand by them 


not oa 


ride from home 


Nfld... men went to Thompson. Man., 
tor example 

Men moved out of the labor surplus 
areas do not always go to the same 
kind of job they have held. One of the 


Elhot 


teacher 


been a school 


was attracted to ura 


Lake miners had 
until he 
nium wages. When uranium tolded, the 
employment service found him a teach 
ing job and moved his family to it. In 
some same families have 
been moved more than once. A Mari 
time family was moved to Belleville and 
then to Thompson, when the 
in Belleville was down. In 
cases, families have been 
home when a job didn't pan out 

One request which was refused con 
cerned a family which wanted to be 
moved to a job in the U.S. The job 
has to be in Canada 
— FRANCES BALDWIN 


cases, the 


smelter 
two 


back 


shut 
sent 


— from an owner 


I know better than most people that 
there are many men and women of 
integrity in the beauty business. But 


there are also some people whose activ 
ities deserve a hard look 

1) Approximately 11 of the 
who go into the hairdressing business 
siay in it. The others either go broke 
or get fed up. Some large manufac 
have guit making products fo: 


parlors; a few 


people 


turers 
peauly 
bad shape 


jobbers are in 
because of the high credit 
dealing with 
Some have sent they 
collectors and others will sell 
only out of the sulesman’s car or trunk 
and for cash 

2) The business abounds with larceny 
Under-the-counter kickbacks are 
monplace; in fact, the practice has been 
rampant 


Misk they run in salon 


owners salesmen 


oul as 


com 


3) There are well-known cases of salons 
operating as fronts for call girls 

4) Income tax evasion is rife. Un 
apron - pocket” 


book keeping 


scrupulous salons are 


deals with inadequate 


Occasionally we read of a 
stockbroker or «a businessman being 
nailed for beating the government out 
of $10,000 or $50,000 in income tax 
This is small potatoes 
being stolen 

of the pockets of other 


practices 


compared to 
every day out 
Canadians by; 
hairdressers across the country. I'll bet 
that if the Department of National 
Revenue checked the incomes of 


what is 


ome 
10.000 or so beauty salon 
ating in Canada—it 


"| 
Casiy by 


ot the oper 


could be don 
thei 


about 2% of 


checking laundry 


charges, usually gross 
evenue—it would uncover! 


hocking facts 


SOTTIE pretty 
Part of my business, of course 

this field. I'm able to make a legiti 
mate profit by careful bookkeeping and 
ip-to-date management practices. 1 
think this proves that there’s plenty of 
oom for enterprise in this 
field and to try to prove it 


legitimate 
nuray 
more, | allow my name, my most price 
ess possession, to be involved-—even 
though ['m aware of the stigma 
night be attached to.it. But I'm still 
ndignant when anyone gives the im- 
pression that I'm nothing more than a 
Deautly parlor operator. “ 
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and Dick O'Hagan: Pearson personal tastemakers 


Every other Tuesday at |! o'clock in the morning, a 
secret meeting of twelve men quietly gathers in room 
4109S of the parliament buildings in Ottawa to plot 
the overthrow of the Diefenbaker regime 

Non of these schemers weal black fedoras or 
travel under code names, but they're just as deter 
mined to alter the government of their counts as 
any bunch of banana republic conspirators. What 
they're plotting is not a bloody coup d'etat, but a 
ballot-box revolution that would make Lester Pear- 
son the prime minister of Canada 

Known as the Leader's Advisory Committee, the 
group is the strategic high command of the federal 
Liberal Party. Presided over by Pearson himself, it 
consists of Walter Gordon, the brilliant Toronto 
chartered accountant who ts minister of finance in 
the Liberal shadow cabinet; Maj.-Gen. Bruce Mat- 
thews, party treasurer; Senator John Connolly, presi 
dent of the National Liberal Federation; the four 
Liberal ex-cabinet ministers remaining in the House 
of Commons (Jack Pickersgill, Paul Martin, Lionel 
Chevrier and Paul Hellyer):; Pearson’s chief aides 
(Maurice Lamontagne, Allan MacEFachen, and Dick 
O'Hagan); and Keith Davey, the party's executive 
director 

The immediate objective of the conspiratorial dozen 
is to cook up a Liberal strategy for the general elec 
tion something which, incredibly enough, the 
party didn’t have until this committee was established 
three months ago 

Although the full details of that strategy remain 
a party secret its basic architecture ts gradually 


becoming Known and discussed in Ottawas uppe! 


political circles. The main Liberal rallying cry will 
be Make Canada again the envy of the world 
Status wl ch the Liberals feel has sadly diminished 
nder Conservative le 








1 he Yew Par itt totall art d in the | 
eral mpaigzn, except t in occasional reference to 
th socralist Ir il itlempt to pl Ce he Diefer 
baker government on the defensive, the Liberals plan 
to vive the hoary accusation that the Tory part . 
dominated by Bay Street. Thev'll be concentrat 
pr rsonal attacks on the Toronto ca ret mut 
George Hees, Donald Fleming and Dave Walker 
as examples of the government's Toryism 

Probably Pearson's main accomplishment at 
straterzy sessions has been the decisive way in 
he has overruled the party’s Old Guard who wante 
to base the election campaign on a posthumous glor 
ficution of life in Canada during the twenty-two years 
of Liberal rul They have been swept aside; the past 
record of the Liberals in power will hardly be men- 
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Yes, there is a new Mike Pearson; 
now he wants to be prime minister 





tioned. “It took us a long time,” says one leading 

Ottawa Liberal, “but we've finally realized that in 

the next election we'll be campaigning on our prom 
not on our record 

The party is currently financing its own national 


public opinion polls to discover what tssues concern 
the greatest number of Canadians. Much of the Lib 
eral platform will come out of the resolutions adopted 
by the party rally held last Janua The main planks 
are a national health scheme federal system of 
university scholarships, establishment of a loan fund 
for municipal improvements, more effective unem 
ployment cures and welfare measures 

The pivotal point of Liberal electoral strategy ts 
the new image planned for the party leader. All plac 
ards will refer to him only as “MIKE” and attempts 
I] be made to portray him as a very different poli 
tician from the man who led the party to its most 


humiliating defeat in the 1958 campaign 


Wi 


Is Pearson really different? Or is an improvement 
in his political instincts strictly the product of his 
image-makers? If Pearson /ias changed, it is tn the 
way he views his job. When he first took over the 
Liberal leadership, he seemed to regard as his main 
function the scrutiny of government legislation, so 
that the Conservatives would constantly have to de- 
fend and justify their legislative behavior. After three 
years of plaving this watchdog role, he has become 
convinced that it’s really not very effective. Under 
our parliamentary system, the opposition rarely suc- 
ceeds in changing the legislative mind of the govern- 
ment. That was true when the Liberals were in 
power, and it’s true now. Pearson has_ therefore 
adopted a new philosophy. He now sees the purpose 
of the opposition as a focus for the discontent of the 
electorate. That is. he views his job not as criticizing 
government policies, but as being the instrument 
through whom the people can throw out the party in 
power. This change of attitude is more revolutionary 
than it sounds, because, in the process, Pearson has 
become interested in political organization a field 
that in the past he openly considered boring 

As part of his revitalization of the party machine, 
Pearson has brought in, as executive director of the 
National Liberal Federation, Keith Davey, a 35-year- 
old former Toronto radio station sales manager. He 
has also appointed to his personal staff 33-year-old 
Dick O'Hagan, a former newspaperman and advet 
They're a couple of bright-eyed. 
bushy-tailed organizers who believe that Pearson and 
his policies must be sold to the country, and sold 
hard. If enthusiasm alone could win elections, Davey 
and O'Hagan would push the Liberals back into 
powell 


tising executive 


In the few weeks Davey has held his job, he’s 
eawakened much of the party’s dormant machinery 
Provinces have been assigned the number of MPs 
they're to deliver in the next federal campaign, and 
organizational follow-ups are now in the process of 
being worked out. These are the targets: Newfound 
land, 5: P.E.L.,. 3; Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 
S; Quebec, 65; Ontario, 45; Manitoba, 4; Saskatche 
wan, 8; Alberta, 2; B.C.. 3 

The change in Pearson goes deeper than his newly 
Unlike 
already had a 


place assured in Canadian and world history w 


acquired interest in political organization 
most leaders of the opposition, he 





nen 
ce. He lacked the zest for powe 
] 


he assumed that off 


must have. There 





that an effective opposition leader 
was about him an air of reserve, a feeling that he 


should not be drawn into situations where his prestige 








would be risked in routine encounters. He confessed 
to one close friend that he just couldn't walk up to 
str ers and pump their hands without being afraid 
ot her invading their privacy or compromising his 
own dignits 


He still hasn't kissed any babies, but much of his 
stiffness has disappeared. He’s no longer self-conscious 
about being a politician. At a Liberal hotel banquet 


in Brantford, Ont., recently, Pearson deliberately left 


the assembled faithful, walked into the kitchen and 
shook hands with the cook and all his staff. In the 
first six months of this year, his speech-making tours 
totaled 23,437 miles 

Pearson's closest friends say his changed attitude 
to politics is due simply to this fact: at long last he 
very much wants to become prime minister. They 
insist that he’s not interested in power for its own 
sake, but that he does wish to have the powers of 
the office to transform his ideas into action. His drive 
for power is doubly strong because most of these 
ideas are in the field of Canada’s external affairs 
where he remains emotionally committed. Pearson 
would like to make Canada the leader in the United 
Nations against the Russian attack on the secretary 
general's office; he wants Canada to lead in the 
formation of a north Atlantic free trade area; and 
he believes we're not fulftiling our responsibilities to- 
ward Latin America. Although his public pronounce 
ments on international affairs seldom criticize the 
current external affairs policy, he has complained to 
friends that the Diefenbaker government is hurting 
western internationalism by overly nationalistic atti- 
tudes 


He believes there’s a swing away from Diefenbaker 


Having become anxious to gain power, Pearson 
has at the same time become more optimistic about 
achieving it. This has been the toughest transition of 
all. Day after day, during the parliamentary session 
Pearson has had to walk into a House of Commons 
awash with Conservative MPs. His band of Liberals. 
who could be squeezed into ten taxis, are outnumb 
ered three to one in the green chamber, and only 
half a dozen of his colleagues ever make significant 
contributions to debate. Until recently, Pearson 
thought that the acre of mocking Conservative faces 
in the House was a true reflection of the country’s 
mood. Now, buoyed up by optimistic advisers, and 
trusting in his diagnosis of a national swing away 
from Diefenbaker, he feels that the federal prime 
ministership is within his grasp 

This itch for office has transformed him into a 
more ruthless party leader. After the bv-election 
defeat in Restigouche-Madawaska in northern New 
Brunswick last May, he demanded explanations from 
responsible party executives in a tone which his 
diplomatic colleagues would not have recognized. It 
was also Pearson’s personal leadership which saved 
for the Liberals whatever credit there was for any 
party in the Coyne affair. He bluntly overruled much 
of the Liberal caucus which had advised him against 
Standing up for a man who had been exposed as 
having agreed to the doubling of his already high 
pension. After the Coyne hearings proved that Pear- 
son’s stand had been politically astute, the Liberal 
caucus was so delighted that members took up a 
collection and bought their boss an inscribed desk 
barometer! 

Pearson is temperamentally prepared for the elec- 
tion campaign, and for the first time since he took 
over in January, 1958, he is fully in control of the 
Liberal party. “What we've finally realized.” says 
one of the Liberals’ shrewdest strategists, “is that in 
Mike Pearson we've got a dream candidate. We've 
stopped trying to persuade him to try out-Diefen- 
bakering Diefenbaker 

\s hard as Pearson’s advisers are trying to make 
him into a big-time politician, they haven't obscured 
his boyish love for sports which has always been 
part of the man’s uncalculated charm. Recently he 
was being driven to a Saskatchewan political rally by 
Jimmy Gardiner who was holding forth on the in 
iquities of the Tory agricultural policies. As they 
drove through a small elevator town, Pearson sudden- 
ly grew very excited and interrupted the rasping 
Gardiner. “That was Floral we just passed through,” 


he exclaimed. “Hey, that’s where Gordie Howe was 
born.” ~ 
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4K Leslie F. Hannon IN THE TWO BERLINS 















“‘We find ourselves an island in enemy territory.. . 
so we live each day as it comes”’ 


WEST BERLIN — While the rest of 
the world watched the relentless ap- 
proach of the crisis with fear and fore- 
boding, the West Berliners were deter- 
mined to enjoy the fine summer to the 
hilt. It would be entirely possible for a 
tourist to fly in for a week, have a ball 
and go home without realizing he had 
been on the fire step of a_ possible 
World War Three 

Last month gaily dressed crowds 
pressed against the police lines outside 
the Hotel Am Zoo to catch glimpses of 
Jayne Mansfield, imported to enliven 
the annual film festival. Starlets from 
half a dozen nations changed on the 
roof garden of the Hotel Hilton within 
view of the grim bomb-damaged chan- 
celleries in the Soviet zone. The all- 
German tennis championships were un- 
der way at the Blauweiss Country Club 
and the tinkle of ice in tall drinks 
mingled with the happy shouts of chil- 
dren in the club’s open air swimming 
pool. The crowds in town included, of 
all people, collectors of matchbox cov- 
ers from seven countries — 20,000 dif- 
ferent labels were on view at a special 
exhibition. A display of far-out Japa- 
nese painting drew visitors to the Acad- 
emy of Art in the Hansa Quarter. The 
tenth German Evangelical Congress 
was drawing crowds of up to 80,000 at 
rallies in the Olympic Stadium where 
3,000 brass bandsmen blared and 
tootled. 

There is a special kind of West Berlin 
humor. It pokes very broad fun at 
German efficient Nordic supermen, mili- 
tarism, Professor Erhard’s “economic 
miracle” and Chancellor Adenauer’s 
“political miracle.” I heard several ver- 
sions of a current Adenauer story: the 
old man had finally passed away and 
so great was his fame that several 
countries vied for the right to bury him 
in a suitable tomb. Israel seemed likely 
to win out with a proposal to build a 
mausoleum on the highest point in 
Jerusalem. “Wait a minute,” a knowl- 
edgeable German warns. “Remember 
that another leader was once buried 
there and he rose again.” 

‘Oh, yes?” asks a West Berliner, 
“and who was that?” 

New buildings and landmarks around 
the city have been tagged with amusing 
and often sardonic nicknames. The 
monument at Tempelhof to the allied 
airmen who lost their lives during the 
airlift of 1948-49 is in the form of a 
hand reaching into the sky. It’s called 
the “hunger claw.” The American Con- 
gress Hall in the faawanae is called 
the “pregnant oyster.” A modernistic 
office block near the zoo is known as 
the “bikini,” because one of the middle 
floors is open to the winds. 

Are the West Berliners simply 
whistling in the dark? On the slopes of 
a rock garden behind his publishing 
office on the Hohenzollerndamm, I put 
this question to Walter Kahnert. Sun 
tanned and sprightly, Kahnert has lived 
through sixty years of Berlin’s meteoric 
ups and downs and has fashioned a 
philosophy to suit the times. After the 
first world war his family’s fortune 
vanished in the galloping inflation but 
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by 1939 he had fought his way back 
to affluence. The German defeat and 
the bombing of Berlin flattened him 
again. Now he has pulled off a second 
comeback and is publisher in Germany 
of the American novelist Norman 
Mailer, among others. 

“You find us gay.” he said. “Why 
not? We Berliners have learned that 
anything we have, any possessions, are 
temporary. We might wake up tomor- 
row and poof, it’s all gone. Now we 
find ourselves two-and-a-quarter million 
people on an island 110 miles inside 
enemy territory. I'm no politician but 
anyone can see that this can’t go on 
forever. So we live each day as it 
comes.” He pointed down the flowery 
slopes to a tree-lined pond. “This is 
more important to me. It was_ all 
rubble. I hauled every stone and plant- 
ed every flower myself.” 

Private citizens in West Berlin delight 
in taking visitors on a tour of the 
zonal boundaries where, often unex- 
pectedly, west meets east halfway down 
a suburban street. Their attitude is the 
same as any Montrealer’s when taking 
a tourist to the top of Mount Royal to 
see the view. I heard no bitterness, no 
muscular threats to pull down the 
barbed wire. At the crossing point at 
Diuppel Klein-machnow, on the way 
to Potsdam, I was shown with amused 
chuckles how the West Berlin author- 
ities had put up a bamboo screen 
around the first phone box over the 
border so that the Fast German guards 
couldn't keep tabs on the callers. 

Apart from my serious enquiries, the 
only time the hidden tensions of West 
Berlin came to the surface was late 
yne night at a club called The Old- 
Fashioned. A loquacious, tipsy cus- 
tomer, who informed me he was a 
millionaire, tried to interest me in delv- 
ing deeper into the city’s night life. 
When he departed momentarily the 
pretty girl who had been serving us 
whispered to me, “We would advise you 
to be careful of that man. We are not 
sure, but it is possible he is mixed up 
in Communist affairs.” Touched and 
amused by the solicitude, 1 said I was 
going to bed anyway. “ 





EAST BERLIN — Although I was 
often moved by individual scenes in the 
old Bertholt Brecht play Fear and 
Misery in the Third Reich, I took my 
cue from the German crowd and sat 
through the show at the Berliner En- 
semble Theatre in uneasy silence. Even 
a bravura bit by Helene Weigel, 
Brecht’s wife, didn’t get a clap. After 
one curtain call the crowd filed out 
quietly into the dark square beside the 
Spree 

Well aware of the cultural asset of 
Brecht, the GDR authorities are eager 
to help visitors get seats and they'll 
even go so far as to allow you to spend 
GDR money at the box office. Only at 
the box office, though; in the buffet the 
westerner must pay for his snack with 
West German marks. This apparent 
madness stems from the fact that GDR 
marks can be freely purchased in West 
Berlin at a discount of four to one. | 
had changed some West German marks 
into GDR currency at the official rate 
of one for one and I had a bank receipt 
to prove it, but the stony-faced charac- 
ter in charge of the buffet in the nation- 
ally-owned theatre insisted I pay the 
despised Deutsche marks for my beer 
and sandwich. This happened to me 
several times in East Berlin and I final- 
ly put my few East marks away for 
souvenirs 

Although the looming crisis had 
swelled the refugee stream to the west 
into full flooc nine thousand a week 
were crossing into West Berlin I 
didn't see any strong-arm stuff by 
the guards at the sector borders. One 
woman who made good her escape via 
the subway train reported that a police 
man at the last checkpoint inside the 
Communist sector grinned at her and 
said, “One more station along the line, 
lady, and you're free.” 

My lasting impression is one of list- 
lessness and apathy. Workmen = and 
businessmen walk slowly along the 
Friedrichstrasse, unsmiling, not turning 
their heads to look at the large, crude 
cartoons of President Kennedy nursing 
a bandaged thumb labeled tuba and of 
other Western leaders that are placed 
on empty sites along that once throb- 


bing thoroughfare, or, for that matter, 
at the portraits of Walter Ulbricht in 
store windows 

One sees very few young people on 
the streets even in the early evenings 
The likely reason for this is that of 
the 2,600,000 East Germans who have 
escaped to the West since 1949, half 
have been under 30. Fighting back 
manfully, if hopelessly, against the 
propaganda weight of the exodus, GDR 
officials announced last month that they 
had to open a new refugee camp to 
hold refugees from West Germany. 
They claimed that 40,000 had fled from 
the militarist West over the past six 
months, including young soldiers who 
had become convinced they were not 
serving the interests of peace. 

GDR youth is quite remarkable if 
one could believe the stories published 
in the state-controlled press in ama- 
teurish translation. I read an articfe 
headed. “Is there a teddy-boy problem 
in the GDR®” The writer’s answer was 
a resounding “No.” She went on, “We 
do not like to use the expression teddy 
boy in connection with the boys and 
girls living in our country, the heroes 
for whom our new society wants to 
win. The youth risk their lives in the 
fight against Fascism and war, explore 
the universe, discover medicines against 
dangerous diseases or fill their audiences 
with enthusiasm at sporting events.” A 
new movie from the Defa state studios, 
entitled One Summer’s Day Is Not 
Love, offers GDR teen-agers the stir- 
ring tale of Christine, a crane driver 
at the Strasun People’s Shipyards fall 
ing for a plausible guy called Jan, who 
has yet to learn that life always de 
mands the whole of a person’s effort 

Crisis or not, the GDR was pushing 
ahead with its plans for its Berlin Fes- 
tival. Beginning next month the Bra 
siliana Ballet and the Helsinki Opera 
are Slated to appear in a program 
studded with artists from the iron Cur- 
tain countries. When the torchy, nearly 
nude dancers of the Brazilian company 
appeared at an East Berlin vaudeville 
theatre earlier this year, the critics 
didn’t seem sure of the party line on 
belly dancers. It was something new for 
unspoiled East Berliners 

Trying to force this pursed-lip prim 
ness on traditionally uninhibited Ger 
mans must be one of the Communist 
propagandists’ toughest chores. “There's 
not a single burlesque show in_ the 
whole city,” an earnest young man from 
the cultural ministry told me. “Social! 
ists are simply not interested in such 
things.” At a movie house showing. the 
latest’ Brigitte Bardot epic in West 
Berlin | had been told that appro 
mately every third ticket was being sold 
to an East Berliner. I mentioned thi 
to my acquaintance. “It’s just anothe 


of their lies,” he said wearily. 
Just before I left town I bumped into 
a party of foreign Keita ig vho 


were winding up a guided tour of the 
republic. | asked a portly Egyptiar 
who looked a trifle saddle-sore, for hi 
main impression. In Oxbridge accents, 
he snapped “The coffee is simply 
ghastly.” “ 
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“After Glenn Gould,” wrote the Mont Montrealer Turini is better known the Philharmonic without anxiety 
al Star music critic Fric McLean abroad than at home. He has placed Next and biggest step for n . 
earlier this year ol next big t Dp close to the top in several major Euro Turini will be next year’s tour a Rus MOVIES: Clyde Gilmour 
card 1s obviously Ronald Turini.” B pean festivals and last vear won second sia by the Montreal Symphony. Turini ; ; ‘ 
prize in the prestige-laden Queen Fli along with the husband-and-wife team The perils of being Gina 
zabeth of Belgium competition. He is of Pierrette Alarie and Leopold Simo 
~ on of the only two students accepted neau will be a featured soloist and COME SEPTEMBER: \ hand 
by the Russian master Vladimir Horo will also give separate recitals in some, genial but too-strenuous 
witz. After his Carnegie Hall solo debut Vienna, Paris, London and two Russian romantic comedy starring Gina 
|S, ageittt, in January 1960 (with. among others cities vet to be named. Some critics Lollobrigida as an ornament of 
° Artur Rubinstein and Leonard Bern think his reception abroad this time will Italy and Rock Hudson as a rich 
stein in the audience) New York critics rival that given Van Cliburn a_ few \merican who has an annual one- 
trotted out phrases like “high talent years ago month reunion with her in his Ita 
“virile technician and “outstanding Another Gould? Not quite; Turini. lian villa. When he unexpectedly 


potential arrives in July instead of Septem 


handsome, shy, intense, retiring, hasn't 








ber he finds out that his wily major 
Now his reputation is spreading in the mannerisms. He's single, a sports ; Walt Slezak) | 
, , ' ’ . omo ( alter e7ak) Nas been 
Canada thanks largely to the sup car fan and plays a mean game of : tt motel 
turning the mansion into a hotel 
Turis { Gould hout ant port of and tours arranged by Quebec's ping-pong. He's been studying piano ‘ 5 -reciaal th, ‘ ‘ S oe 
? an ocKketng rw «profits indra 
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musical trump card will have’ been sian conductor Yuri Lutsiv and the since he was four, and now concen a . 
| wall guests 
played or have played himself Calgary Philharmonic they packed trates ON more romantic material than 
well toward the top of the pack among Calgary's 2,800-seat auditorium. Ong Gotild; on the Russian tour he'll play 
, Nit : : ; , BLAST OF SILENCE: Except for 
international pianists Calgary’ newspaper's music critic wrote mostly Schumann and Liszt CATHIE sib 
\t 27 (a year younger than Gould), It was the first time I could listen to BRESLIN an annovingly insistent and un 


necessary offscreen “narrator,” this 
low - budget Manhattan crime 
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fessional assassin who tries, half S 
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THE CASE FOR Huckleberry Hound as Mordecai Richler sees it 





lelevision, th« est of borros Huck ind | ophisticated subversive. this. I doubt if it could get 

P i} from ' " nist | hy CO ’ f f nls n lit the by on our own GM Presents 
proc the theat he 1 1 xed-ury CCE Trix t In fact, in passing, one is inclined to 
Only it th ‘ 1) Mr dir R nd think that Huckleberry’s sponsor. unlike 
| , ‘ | tJ ne Park ’ some others I could name. is complete 

' | th comic-strip cha F | nlightened 
N ot ) 1) And Huckle himself. as | said earlier 
Huck H bluch Yick, M NI pap is incomparable. 1 know, because ever 
‘ i " H \ } ! 1 tf Wednesda afternoon at five-thirty | 
he 1 { f H ather with my children round the T\ 
wil Huck \ et. they with their Huckleberry cutouts 
) cart Kellogg’s box tops, and Yogi Bear 
‘ | | punching bags, me with my gin and 
t I ‘ | I onic. to watcl Intrepid. witty, and 
l n Huck pM s . M humble. Huckleber Ss superb, whether 
{ M I pin satirizing the unrehearsed TV interview 
in h I ‘ Ni H n reads shamelessly trom the tele 
Ko Ea 3 H SCH Huch prompter), the Western myth, Ed Sulh 
1 kK ( blak | elo S van yx the lion hunt 

think | wv f | ‘ ' by Y« 5 r ( Perry Mason will never lose a case, 
bo A } \ | | } | ( i n H dammit ind nobody this side of Forest 
ha ‘ Speak ce . ot Ie Hill will ever outgun Lorne Greene, 
I can dig P Maso v1 tone Park it, if so muct ‘ \ but Huckleberry is entirely human. Like 
with Kleer ein % ‘ clear weapons, soo you and me, he has his frailties. And 
Huckle stick Kx ( obs ot more and better foo television being what it is. this is some 
be no competit is ino J stone Alt ¢ H l Mordy thing to celebrate MORDECAI RICHLER 
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| CANADA'S FASTEST GROWING ALE BECAUSE /T HAS 


] | Se 
Brisk, bright...alive with life ete = ...the spirited ale! 
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Ask for “Coke” or ‘Coca-Cola’, both trade-marks mean the product of Coca-Cola Ltd., the world’s best-loved sparkling drink. 
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What REFRESHING NEW FEELING 


whata spec ‘al ZANG. vou get from Coke. Rousing as a romp in 
” surt. the cold crisp taste and lively lift of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Remember. Coke refreshes vou best! 
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